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ITH the beginning of August there came a change in the 

weather. High winds, gloom, and rain succeeded that bril- 
liant cloudless summer-time, which had become, as it were, the nor- 
mal condition of the universe ; and Lady Laura’s guests were fain to 
abandon their picnics and forest excursions, their botanical researches 
and distant race-meetings—nay, even croquet itself, that perennial 
source of recreation for the youthful mind, had to be given up, except 
in the most fitful snatches. In this state of things, amateur con- 
certs and acted charades came into fashion. The billiard-room was 
crowded from breakfast till dinner-time. It was a charmingly com- 
posite apartment—with one long wall lined with book-shelves, sacred 
to the most frivolous ephemeral literature, and a grand piano in an 
arched recess at one end of the room—and in wet weather the chosen 
resort of every socially - disposed guest at Hale. Here Clarissa 
learned to elevate her pretty little hand into the approved form of 
bridge, and acquired some acquaintance with the mysteries of can- 
nons and breaks. It was Mr. Fairfax who taught her billiards. Lady 
Geraldine dropped into the room now and then, and played a game 
in a dashing off-hand way with her lover, amidst the admiring com- 
ments of her friends; but she did not come very often, and Mr. 
Fairfax had plenty of time to teach Clarissa. 

Upon one of these wet days he insisted upon looking over her 
portfolio of drawings; and in going through a heap of careless sketches 
they came upon something of her brother Austin’s. They were sit- 
ting in the library,—a very solemn and splendid chamber, with a 
carved oak roof and deep mullioned windows, a room that was less 
used than any other apartment in the Castle. Mr. Fairfax had 
caught Miss Lovel here, with her portfolio open on the table before 
her, copying a drawing of Piranesi’s; so there could be no better 
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opportunity for inspecting the sketches, which she had hitherto 
refused to show him. 

That sketch of Austin’s—a group of Arab horsemen done in pen 
and ink—set them talking about him at once; and George Fairfax 
told Clarissa all he could tell her about his intercourse with her 
brother. 

‘I really liked him so much,’ he said gently, seeing how deeply * 
she was moved by the slightest mention of that name. ‘1 cannot 
say that I ever knew him intimately, that I can claim to be his 
friend ; but I used at one time to see a good deal of him, and I 
was very much impressed by his genius. I never met a young 
man who gave me a stronger notion of undisciplined genius; but, 
unhappily, there was a recklessness about him which I can easily 
imagine would lead him into dangerous associations. I was told 
that he had quarrelled with his family, and meant to sell out, and 
take to painting as a profession—and I really believe that he would 
have made his fortune as a painter; but when I heard of him next, 
he had gone abroad—to the colonies, some one said. I could never 
learn anything more precise than that.’ 

‘I would give the world to know where he is,’ said Clarissa 
mournfully ; ‘but I dare not ask papa anything about him, even if 
he, could tell me, which I doubt very much. I did try to speak of 
him once ; but it was no use—papa would not hear his name.’ 

‘That seems very hard; and yet your father must have been 
proud of him and fond of him once, I should think.’ 

‘I am not sure of that. Papa and Austin never seemed to get 
on quite well together. There was always something—as if there 
had been some kind of hidden resentment, some painful feeling in 
the mind of each. I was too young to be a competent judge, of 
course ; but I know, as a child, I had always a sense that there 
was a cloud between those two, a shadow that seemed to darken 
our lives.’ 

They talked for a long time of this prodigal son; and this kind 
of conversation seemed to bring them nearer to each other than 
anything else that had happened within the six weeks of their 
acquaintance. 

‘If ever I have any opportunity of finding out your brother’s 
whereabouts, Miss Lovel, you may be sure that I will use every 
effort to get you some tidings of him. I don’t want to say any- 
thing that might lead to your being disappointed ; but when I go 
to town again, I will hunt up a man who used to be one of his 
friends, and try to learn something. Only you must promise me not 
to be disappointed if I fail.’ 

‘I won’t promise that; but I promise to bear my disappoint- 
ment quietly, and to be grateful to you for your goodness,’ Clarissa 
answered, with a faint smile. 
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They went on with the inspection of the drawings, in which 
Mr. Fairfax showed himself deeply interested. His own manipu- 
lative powers were of the smallest, but he was an excellent critic. 

‘I think I may say of you what I said of your brother just now 
—that you might make a fortune, if you were to cultivate art seri- 
ously.’ 

‘I wish I could make a fortune large enough to buy back Arden 
Court,’ Clarissa answered eagerly. 

‘ You think so much of Arden ?’ 

‘O yes, I am always thinking of it, always dreaming of it; the 
dear old rooms haunt me sleeping and waking. I suppose they are 
all altered now. I think it would almost break my heart to see them 
different.’ 

‘Do you know, I am scarcely in a position to understand that 
fervent love for one’s birthplace. I may be said to have no birth- 
place myself. I was born in lodgings, or a furnished house—some 
temporary ark of that kind—the next thing to being born on board 
ship, and having Stepney for one’s parish. My father was in a 
hard-working cavalry regiment, and the early days of my mo- 
ther’s married life were spent in perpetual wanderings. They sepa- 
rated, when I was about eight years old, for ever—a sad story, of 
course—something worse than incompatibility of temper on the hus- 
band’s side; and from that time I never saw him, though he lived 
for some years. So, you see, the words ‘‘ home” and “‘ father’’ are 
for me very little more than sentimental abstractions. But with my 
mother I have been quite happy. She has indeed been the most 
devoted of women. She took a house at Eton when my brother and 
I were at school there, and superintended our home studies herself ; 
and from that time to this she has watched my career with un- 
changing care. It is the old story of maternal tenderness and filial 
shortcomings. I have given her a world of trouble; but I am not 
the less fond of her, or the less grateful to her.’ He stopped for a 
few moments, with something like a sigh, and then went on in a 
lighter done: ‘You can see, however, that, having no ancestral 
home of my own, I am hardly able to understand the depth of your 
feeling for Arden Court. There is an old place down in Kent, a 
fine old castellated mansion, built in the days of Edward IV., which 
is to be mine by and by; but I doubt ifI shall ever value it as you 
do your old home. Perhaps I am wanting in the poetic feeling 
necessary for the appreciation of these things.’ 

‘O no, it is not that,’ Clarissa answered eagerly; ‘ but the 
house you speak of will not have been your home. You won’t have 
that dim, dreamy recollection of childhood spent in the old rooms; 
another life, the life of another being almost, it seems, as one looks 
back to it. I have only the faintest memory of my mother; but 
it is very sweet, and it is all associated with Arden Court. I can- 
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not conjure up her image for a moment without that background. 
Yes, I do wish for fortune, for that one reason. I would give the 
world to win back Arden.’ 

She was very much in earnest. Her cheeks flushed and her 
eyes brightened with those eager words. Never perhaps had she 
looked lovelier than at that moment. George Fairfax paused a little 
before he answered her, admiring the bright animated face ; admiring 
her, he thought, very much as he might have admired some beau- 
tiful wayward child. And then he said gravely : 

‘It is dangerous to wish for anything so intensely. There are 
wishes the gratification whereof is fatal. There are a dozen old 
stories in the classics to show that ; to say nothing of all those medi- 
eeval legends in which Satan is complaisant to some eager wisher.’ 

‘But there is no chance of my wish being gratified. If I 
could work my fingers to the bone in the pursuit of art or literature, 
or any of the professions by which women win money, I should 
never earn the price of Arden ; nor would that hateful Mr. Granger 
be disposed to sell a place which gives him his position in the 
county—and I suppose he is fond of it, after a fashion. He has 
spent a fortune upon improvements. Improvements!’ repeated 
Clarissa contemptuously ; ‘I daresay he has improved away the very 
spirit of the place.’ 

‘ You cherish a very strong dislike for this gentleman, it seems, 
Miss Lovel.’ 

‘I am wicked enough to dislike him for having robbed us of 
Arden. Of course you will say, that any one else might have bought 
the place. But then I can only reply, that I should have disliked 
any other purchaser just the same; a little less though, perhaps, if 
he had been a member of some noble old family—a man with a 
great name. It would have been some consolation to think that 
Arden was promoted.’ 

‘TI am afraid there is a leaven of good old Tory spirit in your 
composition, Miss Lovel.’ 

‘I suppose papa is a Tory. I know he has a profound con- 
tempt for what he calls new people—very foolish, of course, I quite 
feel that ; but I think he cannot help remembering that he comes 
of a good old race that has fallen upon evil days.’ 

‘ You remember my telling you that I had been to Arden Court. 
Mr. Granger gave a state dinner once while I was staying here, 
and I went with Fred and Lady Laura. I found him not by any 
_ means a disagreeable person. He is just a little slow and ponder- 
ous, and I should scarcely give him credit for a profound or brilliant 
intellect ; but he is certainly sensible, well-informed, and he gave 
me the idea of being the very essence of truth.’ 

‘I daresay he is very nice,’ Clarissa answered with a subdued 
sigh. ‘He has always been kind and attentive to papa, sending 
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game and hothouse fruit, and all that kind of thing; and he has 
begged that we would use the park as if it were our own; but I 
have never crossed the boundary that divides my new home from 
my old one. I couldn’t bear to see the old walks now.’ 

They talked for a good deal longer, till the clanging of the 
Castle bell warned Clarissa that it was time to dress for dinner. It 
is amazing how rapidly time will pass in such serious confidential 
talk. George Fairfax looked at his watch with an air of disbelief 
in that supreme authority the Castle bell, which was renowned for 
its exact observance of Greenwich time. That blusterous rainy 
August afternoon had slipped away so quickly. 

‘It is a repetition of my experience during that night journey 
to Holborough,’ Mr. Fairfax said, smiling. ‘ You have’a knack of 
charming away the hours, Miss Lovel.’ 

It was the commonest, most conventional form of compliment, 
no doubt; but Clarissa blushed a little, and bent rather lower over 
the portfolio, which she was closing, than she had done before. Then 
she put the portfolio under her arm, murmured something about 
going to dress, made George Fairfax a gracious curtsey, and left him. 

He did not hurry away to make his own toilet, but walked up 
and down the library for some minutes, thinking. 

‘ What a sweet girl she is!’ he said to himself, ‘and what a 
pity her position is not a better one! With a father like that, and a 
brother who has stamped himself as a scapegrace at the beginning 
of life, what is to become of her? Unless she marries well, I see 
no hopeful prospect for her future. But of course such a girl as that 
is sure to make a good marriage.’ 

Instead of being cheered by this view of the case, Mr. Fairfax’s 
brow grew darker, and his step heavier. 

‘ What does it matter to me whom she chooses for her husband ?’ 
he asked himself; ‘and yet no man would like to see such a girl 
throw herself away for mercenary reasons. If I had known her a 
few months ago! If! What is the history of human error but a 
succession of ‘‘ ifs’? Would it have been better for me or for her, 
that we had learned to know each other while I was free? The hap- 
piest thing for me would have been never to have met her at all. I 
felt. myself in some kind of danger that night we met in the railway- 
carriage. Her race is fatal to mine, I begin to think. Any connection 
in that quarter would have galled my mother to the quick—broken 
her heart perhaps; and I am bound to consider her in allI do. Nor 
. am I a schoolboy, to fancy that the whole colour of my life is to be 
governed by such an influence as this. She is only a pretty woman, 
with a low sweet voice, and gentle winning ways. Most people 
would call Geraldine the handsomer of the two. Poor child! She 
ought to seem no more than a child to me. ~I think she likes me, 
and trusts me. I wish Geraldine were kinder to her; I wish—’ 
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He did not particularise that last wish even to himself, but went 
away to dress, having wasted, the first quarter of the three-quarters 
that elapsed between the first and second bell at Hale Castle. 

Throughout that evening, which was an unusually quiet and do- 
mestic evening for Hale, he did not talk any more to Clarissa. It 
might even have been thought that he scrupulously, and of a fixed 
purpose, avoided her. He devoted himself to chess with Lady Ger- 
aldine ; a game he played indifferently, and for which he cherished 
a profound aversion. But chess was one of Geraldine Challoner’s 
strong points; and that fair-haired, aquiline-nosed beauty never 
looked more regal than when she sat before a chess-table, with one 
thin white hand raised and hovering gently above the carved ivory 
pieces. 

Mr. Fairfax lost four or five games in succession, excusing his 
own careless play every time by some dextrous compliment to his 
betrothed. More than once he stifled a yawn—more than once his 
glances wandered away to the group near the grand piano, amidst 
which Clarissa was seated, listening to Lizzie Fermor’s brilliant 
waltzes and mazurkas, with an open music-book on her lap, turning 
over the leaves now and then, with rather a listless preoccupied air, 
Mr. Fairfax thought. 

That evening did certainly seem very dreary to Clarissa, in spite 
of Miss Fermor’s dashing music and animated chatter. She missed 
that other talk, half playful, half earnest, with which George Fairfax 
had been wont to beguile some part of every evening; finding her 
out, as if by some subtle instinct, in whatever corner of the room 
she happened to be, and always devoting some one half hour of the 
evening to her society. To-night all things came to an end: ma- 
trons and misses murmured their good-nights and sailed away to 
the corridor, where there was a regiment of small silver candlesticks, 
emblazoned with the numerous quarterings of Armstrong and Chal- 
loner ; and George Fairfax only rose from the chess-table as Lady 
Laura’s guests abandoned the drawing-room. Geraldine bade her 
lover good-night with her most bewitching smile—a smile in which 
there was even some faint ray of warmth. 

‘ You have given me some very easy victories,’ she said, as they 
shook hands, ‘and I won’t flatter you by saying you have played 
well. But it was very good of you to sit so long at a game which I 
know you detest, only to please me.’ 

‘A very small sacrifice, surely, my dear Geraldine. We'll play 
chess every night, if you like. I don’t care much for the game in 
the abstract, I admit; but I am never tired of admiring your judici- 
ous play, or the exquisite shape of your hands.’ 

‘No, no; I don’t want to put you in for such severe training. 
I saw how tired you were more than once to-night, and how 
your eyes wandered away to those noisy girls by the piano, like 
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an idle boy who is kept at his lessons when his companions are at 
play.’ 

Mr. Fairfax’s sunburnt countenance reddened a little at this re- 
proof. 

‘ Was I inattentive ?’ he asked; ‘I did not know that. I was 
quite aware of my bad play, and I really believe I was conscientious.’ 

And so they wished each other good-night and parted. Gerald- 
ine Challoner did not go at once to her own room. She had to pass 
her sister’s quarters on her way, and stopped at the door of Lady 
Laura’s dressing-room. 

‘ Are you quite alone, Laura?’ she asked, looking in. 

‘ Quite alone.’ 

A maid was busy unweaving a splendid pyramid of chestnut plaits 
which had crowned the head of her mistress; but she of course counted 
for nothing, and could ve dismissed at any moment. 

‘ And there will not be half-a-dozen people coming in to gossip ?’ 
Lady Geraldine asked in rather a fretful tone, as she flung herself 
into an arm-chair near the dressing-table. 

‘ Not a soul; I have wished every one good-night. I was rather 
tired, to tell the truth, and not inclined for talk. But of course I am 
always glad of a chat with you, Geraldine.—You may go, Parker; I 
can finish my hair myself.’ | 

The maid retired, as quietly as some attendant spirit. 

Lady Laura took up a big ivory brush and began smoothing the 
long chestnut locks in a meditative way, waiting for her sister to speak. 
But Lady Geraldine seemed scarcely in the mood for lively conversa- 
tion; her fingers were twisting themselves in and out upon the arm 
of her chair in a nervous way, and her face had a thoughtful, not to 
say moody, expression. 

Her sister watched her for some minutes silently. 

‘ What is the matter, Geraldine ?’ she inquired at last. ‘I can 
see there is something wrong.’ 

‘ There is very much that is wrong,’ the other answered with a 
kind of suppressed yehemence. ‘Upon my word, Laura, I believe 
it is your destiny to stand in my light at every stage of my life, or 
you would scarcely have happened to have planted that girl here just 
at this particular time.’ 

‘ What girl?’ cried Lady Laura, amazed at this sudden accusa- 
tion. 

‘ Clarissa Lovel.’ 

‘Good gracious me, Geraldine! what has my poor Clarissa done 
to offend you ?’ 

‘ Your poor Clarissa has only set her cap at George Fairfax ; 
and as she happens to be several years younger than I am, and I 
Suppose a good deal prettier, she has thoroughly succeeded in dis- 
tracting his attention—his regard, perhaps—from myself.’ 
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Laura Armstrong dropped the hair-brush, in profound consterna- 
tion. 

‘My dear Geraldine, this is the merest jealous folly on your 
part. Clarissa is the very last girl in the world who would be guilty 
of such meanness as to try and attract another woman’s lover. Be- 
sides, I am sure that George’s attachment to yourself—’ 

‘ Pray, don’t preach about that, Laura!’ her sister broke in im- 
patiently. ‘I must be the best judge of his attachment; and you 
must be the very blindest of women, if you have not seen how your 
newest pet and protégée has contrived to lure George to her side 
night after night, and to interest him by her pretty looks and in- 
génue airs and graces.’ 

‘Why, I don’t believe George spoke to Miss Lovel once this 
evening ; he was playing chess with you from the moment he came 
to the drawing-room after dinner.’ 

‘ To-night was an exceptional case. Mr. Fairfax was evidently 
on duty. His manner all the evening was that of a man who has 
been consciously culpable, and is trying to atone for bad behaviour. 
And your favourite was wounded by his desertion—I could see that.’ 

‘She did seem a little dull, certainly,’ Lady Laura answered 
thoughtfully ; ‘I observed that myself. But I know that the girl 
has a noble nature, and if she has been so foolish as to be just a 
’ little attracted by George Fairfax, she will very quickly awake to a 
sense of her folly. Pray, don’t give yourself the faintest uneasiness, 
Geraldine. I have my plans for Clarissa Lovel, and this hint of 
yours will make me more anxious to put them into execution. As 
for George, it is natural to men to flirt; there’s no use in being. 
angry with them. I’m sure that wretched Fred of mine has flirted 
desperately, in his way.’ 

Lady Geraldine gave her shoulders a contemptuous shrug, ex- 
pressive of a most profound indifference to the delinquencies of Mr. 
Armstrong. 

‘Your husband and George Fairfax are two very different people,’ 
she said. 

‘ But you don’t for a moment suppose there is anything serious 
in this business ?’ Laura asked anxiously. 

‘How can I tell? I sometimes think that George has never 
really cared for me ; that he proposed to me because he thought his 
mother would like the marriage, and because our names had often 
been linked together, and our marriage was in a manner expected by 
people, and so on. Yes, Laura, I have sometimes doubted if he 
ever loved me—TI hate to talk of these things, even to you; but 
there are times when one must confide in some one—and I have 
been sorely tempted to break off the engagement.’ 

She rose from her chair, and began to pace up and down the room 
in a quick impatient way. 
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‘Upon my honour, I believe it would be the happiest thing for 
both of us,’ she said. 

Lady Laura looked at her sister with perfect consternation. 

‘ My dearest Geraldine, you would surely never be so mad!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘You could not be so foolish as to sacrifice the happiness 
of your future life to a caprice of the moment—a mere outbreak of . 
temper. Pray, let there be an end of such nonsense. I am sure 
George is sincerely attached to you, and I am very much mistaken 
in you if you do not like him—love him—better than you can ever 
hope to love any other man in this world.’ 

‘O yes; I like him well enough,’ Geraldine Challoner answered 
impatiently ; ‘ too well to endure anything less than perfect sincerity 
on his part.’ 

‘ But, my dearest, I am sure that he is sincere,’ Laura answered 
soothingly. ‘Now, my own Geraldine, do pray be reasonable, and 
leave this business tome. As for Clarissa, I have plans for her, the 
realisation of which would set your mind quite at ease; but if I can- 
not put them into execution immediately, the girl shall go: of course 
you are the first consideration. With regard to George, if you would 
only let me sound him, I am sure I should get at the real state of 
his feelings, and find them all we can wish—’ 

‘Laura!’ cried Geraldine indignantly, ‘if you dare to interfere, 
in the smallest degree, with this business, I shall never speak to 
you again.’ 

‘ My dear Geraldine !’ 

‘ Remember that, Laura, and remember that I mean what I say. 
I will not permit so much as the faintest hint of anything I have told 
you from you to George.’ 

‘ My dearest girl, I pledge myself not to speak one word,’ pro- 
tested Lady Laura, very much alarmed by her sister’s indignation. 

Geraldine left her soon after this, vexed with herself for having 
betrayed so much feeling, even to a sister; left her—not to repose 
in peaceful slumbers, but to walk up and down her room till early 
morning, and look out at daybreak on the Castle gardens and the 
purple woods beyond, with a haggard face and blank unseeing 
eyes. 

George Fairfax meanwhile had lain himself down to take his rest 
in tolerable good-humour with himself and the world in general. 

‘I really think I behaved very well,’ he said to himself; ‘ and 
having made up my mind to stop anything like a flirtation with that. 
perilously fascinating Clarissa, I shall stick to my resolve with the 
heroism of an ancient Roman; though the Romans were hardly so 
heroic in that matter, by the way—witness the havoc made by that 
fatal Egyptian, a little bit of a woman that could be bundled up in 
a carpet—to say nothing of the general predilection for somebody 
else’s wife which prevailed in those days, and which makes Sueto- 
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nius read like a modern French novel. I did not think there was so 
much of the old leaven left in me. My sweet Clarissa! I fancy she 
likes me—in a sisterly kind of way, of course—and trusts me not a 
little. And yet I must seem cold to her, and hold myself aloof, and 
wound the tender untried heart a little perhaps. Hard upon both of 
us, but I suppose only a common element in the initiatory ordinances 
of matrimony.’ 

And so George Fairfax closed his eyes and fell asleep, with the 
image of Clarissa before him in that final moment of consciousness, 
whereby the same image haunted him in his slumbers that night, al- 
ternately perplexing or delighting him; while ever and anon the face 
of his betrothed, pale and cold and statue-like, came between him 
and that other face; or the perfect hand he had admired at chess 
that night was stretched out through the darkness to push aside the 
form of Clarissa Lovel. 

That erring dreamer was a man accustomed to take all things 
lightly ; not a man of high principle—a man whose best original 
impulses had been weakened and deadened not a little by the fellow- 
ship he had kept, and the life he had led; a man unhappily destined 
to exercise an influence over others disproportionate to the weight of 
his own character. 


Lady Laura was much disturbed by her sister’s confidence; and 


being of a temperament to which the solitary endurance of any men- 
tal burden is almost impossible, immediately set to work to do the 
very things which would have been most obnoxious to Geraldine 
Challoner. In the first place she awakened her husband from com- 
fortable slumbers, haunted by no more awful forms than his last ac- 
quisition in horse-flesh, or the oxen he was fattening for the next 
cattle-show ; and determinedly kept him awake while she gave him 
a detailed account of the distressing scene she had just had with 
‘ poor Geraldine.’ 

Mr. Armstrong, whose yawns and vague disjointed replies were 
piteous to hear, thought there was only one person in question who 
merited the epithet ‘ poor,’ and that person himself; but he made 
some faint show of being interested, nevertheless. 

‘ Silly woman, silly woman !’ he mumbled at last. ‘I’ve always 
thought she rides the high horse rather too much with Fairfax. Men 
don’t like that sort of thing, you know. Geraldine’s a very fine wo- 
man, but she can’t twist.a man round her fingers as you can, Laura. 
Why don’t you speak to George Fairfax, and hurry on the marriage 
somehow? The sooner the business is settled the better, with such 
a restive couple as these two; uncommonly hard to drive in double 
harness—the mare inclined to jib, and the other with a tendency to 
shy. You're such a manager, Laura, you’d make matters square in 
no time.’ 
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If Lady Laura prided herself on one of her attributes more than 
another—and she did cherish a harmless vanity about many things— 
it was in the idea that she was a kind of social Talleyrand. So on 
this particular occasion, encouraged by simple Fred Armstrong, who 
had a rooted belief that there never had existed upon this earth such 
a wonderful woman as his wife, my lady resolved to take the affairs 
of her sister under her protection, and to bring all things to a tri- 
umphant issue. She felt very little compunction about breaking her 
promise to Geraldine. 

‘ All depends upon the manner in which a thing is done,’ she 
said to herself complacently, as she composed herself for slumber ; 
‘ of course I shall act with the most extreme delicacy. But it would 
never do for my sister’s chances in life to be ruined for want of a 
little judicious intervention.’ 


CHapTer IX. 


LADY LAURA DIPLOMATISES. 


THE weather was fine next day, and the Castle party drove ten 
miles to a rustic race-course, where there was a meeting of a very 
insignificant character, but interesting to Mr. Armstrong, to whom 
a horse was a source of perennial delight, and a fair excuse for a 
long gay drive, and a picnic luncheon in carriages and on coach- 


boxes. 

Amongst Lady Laura’s accomplishments was the polite art of 
driving. To-day she elected to drive a high phaeton with a pair of 
roans, and invited George Fairfax to take the seat beside her. Lady 
Geraldine had a headache, and had not appeared that morning; but 
had sent a message to her sister, to request that her indisposition, 
which was the merest trifle, might not prevent Mr. Fairfax going to 
the races. 

Mr. Fairfax at first seemed much inclined to remain at home, 
and perform garrison duty. 

‘ Geraldine will come downstairs presently, I daresay,’ he said to 
Lady Laura, ‘ and we can have a quiet stroll in the gardens, while 
you are all away. I don’t care a straw about the Mickleham races. 
Please leave me at home, Lady Laura.’ 

‘But Geraldine begs that you will go. She’ll keep her room all 
day, I’ve no doubt; she generally does, when she has one of her head- 
aches. Every one is going, and I have set my heart on driving you. 
I want to hear what you think of the roans. Come, George, I really 
must insist upon it.’ | : 

She lead him off to the phaeton triumphantly ; while Frederick 
Armstrong was fain to find some vent for his delighted admiration of 
his gifted wife’s diplomacy in sundry winks and grins to the address 
of no one in particular, as he bustled to and fro between the terrace 
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and the hall, arranging the mode and manner of the day’s excursion 
—who was to be driven by whom, and so on. 

Clarissa found herself bestowed in a landau full of ladies, Bar- 
bara Fermor amongst them; and was very merry with these agree- 
able companions, who gave her no time to meditate upon that change 
in Mr. Fairfax’s manner last night, which had troubled her a little 
in spite of her better sense. He was nothing to her of course; an 
accidental acquaintance whom she might never see again after this 
visit; but he had known her brother, and he had been kind and sym- 
pathetic—so much so, that she would have been glad to think that 
he was really her friend. Perhaps, after all, there was very little 
cause that she should be perplexed or worried on account of his quiet 
avoidance of her that one evening; but then Clarissa Lovel was 
young and inexperienced, and thus apt to be hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 

Having secured a comfortable téte-a-téte with Mr. Fairfax, Lady 
Laura lost no time in improving the occasion. They were scarcely 
a mile from the Castle before she began to touch upon the subject 
of the intended marriage, lightly, and with an airy gaiety of manner 
which covered her real earnestness. 

‘ When is it to be, George ?’ she asked. ‘I really want to know 
something definite, on account of my own engagements and Fred’s, 
which must all hinge more or less on this important business. There’s 
no use in my talking to Geraldine, for she is really the most im- 
practicable of beings, and I can never get her to say anything de- 
finite.’ 

‘My dear Lady Laura, I am almost in the same position. I 
have more than once tried to induce her to fix the date for her mar- 
riage, but she has always put the subject aside somehow or other. 
I really don’t like to bore her, you see; and no doubt things will 
arrange themselves in due course.’ 

Lady Laura gave a little sigh of relief. He did not avoid the 
question—that was something ; nor did her interference seem in any 
manner unpleasant to him. Indeed, nothing could be more perfect 
than his air of careless good-humour, Lady Laura thought. 

But she did not mean the subject to drop here ; and after a little 
graceful manipulation of the reins, a glance backward to see how far 
behind they had left the rest of the caravan, and some slight slacken- 
ing of the pace at which they had been going, she went on. 

‘No doubt things would arrange themselves easily enough, if no- 
thing happened to interfere with our plans. But the fact is, my dear 
George, I am really most uneasy about the state of poor papa’s health. 
He has been so sadly feeble for the last three or four years, and I 
feel that we may lose him at any moment. At his age, poor dear 
soul, it is a calamity for which we must be prepared. But of course 
such an event would postpone your marriage for a long time, and I 
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should really like to see my sister happily settled before the blow 
fell upon her. She has been so much with him, you see, and is 
so deeply attached to him— it will be worse for her than for any of 
us.’ 

‘ I—I conclude go,’ Mr. Fairfax replied rather doubtfully. He 
could not help wondering a little how his betrothed cared to leave a 
beloved father in so critical a condition ; but he knew that his future 
sister-in-law was somewhat given to exaggeration, a high colouring 
of simple facts, as well as to the friendly direction of other people’s 
affairs. He was therefore not surprised, upon reflection, that she 
should magnify her father’s danger and her sister’s filial devotion. 
Nor was he surprised that she should be anxious to hasten his mar- 
riage. It was natural to this impulsive matron to be eager for some- 
thing, some event involving fine dress and invitations, elaborate 
dinners, and the gathering together of a frivolous crowd to be aston- 
ished and delighted by her own cleverness and fascination. To have 
a handsome sister to marry, and to marry well, was of course a great 
opportunity for the display of all those powers in which Lady Laura 
took especial pride. 

And then George Fairfax had told himself that this marriage 
was the best possible thing for him; and being so, it would be well 
that there should be no unnecessary delay. He had perhaps a vague 
feeling that he was giving up a good deal in sacrificing his liberty ; 
but on the whole the sacrifice was a wise one, and could not be con- 
summated too quickly. 

‘I trust you alarm yourself needlessly about your father, my dear 
Lady Laura,’ he said presently; ‘ but upon my word you cannot be 
more anxious to see this affair settled than I am. I want to spend 
my honeymoon at Lyvedon, the quietest, most picturesque old 
place you can imagine, but not very enjoyable when the leaves are 
falling. My good uncle has set his heart on my borrowing his house 
for this purpose, and I think it would please Geraldine to become 
acquainted with an estate which must be her own in a few years.’ 

‘Unquestionably,’ cried Lady Laura eagerly; ‘but you know 
what Geraldine is, or you ought to know—so foolishly proud and 
sensitive. She has known you so long, and perhaps—she would never 
forgive me if she knew I had hinted such a thing — had half-un- 
consciously given you her heart before she had reason to be assured 
of your regard; and this would make her peculiarly sensitive. Now 
do, dear George, press the question, and let everything be settled as 
soon as possible, or I have an apprehension that somehow or other 
my sister will slip through your fingers.’ 

Mr. Fairfax looked wonderingly at his charioteer. 

‘Has she said anything to put this fancy into your head?’ he 
asked, with gravity rather than alarm. 

‘Said anything! O dear, no. Geraldine is the last person to 
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talk about her own feelings. But I know her so well,’ concluded 
Lady Laura with a solemn air. 

After this there came a brief silence. George Fairfax was a little 
puzzled by my lady’s diplomacy, and perhaps just a little disgusted. 
Again and again he told himself that this union with Geraldine Chal- 
loner was the very best thing that could happen to him; it would 
bring him to anchor, at any rate, and he had been such mere drift- 
wood until now. But he wanted to feel himself quite a free agent, 
and this pressing-on of the marriage by Lady Laura was in some 
manner discordant with his sense of the fitness of things. It looked 
a little like manwuvring; yet after all she was quite sincere, per- 
haps, and did really apprehend her father’s death intervening to post- 
pone the wedding. 

He would not remain long silent, lest she should fancy him dis- 
pleased, and proceeded presently to pay her some compliments upon 
the roans, and on her driving ; after which they rattled on pleasantly 
enough till they came to the green slope of a hill, where there was 
a rude rustic stand, and a railed race-course with a sprinkling of car- 
riages on one side and gipsy-tents on the other. 

Here Mr. Fairfax delivered over Lady Laura to her natural pro- 
tector ; and being free to stroll about at his own pleasure, contrived 
to spend a very agreeable day, devoting the greater part thereof to 
attendance upon the landau full of ladies, amongst whom was Clarissa 
Lovel. And she, being relieved from that harassing notion that she 
had in some unknown manner offended him, and being so new to all 
the pleasures of life that even these rustic races were delightful to 
her, was at her brightest, full of gay girlish talk and merry laughter. 
He was not to see her thus many times again, in all the freshness 
of her young beauty, perfectly natural and unrestrained. 

Once in the course of that day he left his post by the landau, 
and went for a solitary ramble ; not amongst the tents, where black- 
eyed Bohemians saluted him as ‘ my pretty gentleman,’ or the knock- 
*em-downs and weighing-machines, or the bucolic babble of the ring, 
but away across the grassy slope, turning his back upon the race- 
course. He wanted to think it out again, in his own phrase, just as 
he had thought it out the day before in the library at Hale. 

‘I am afraid I am getting too fond of her,’ he said to himself. 
‘It’s the old story: just like dram-drinking. I take the pledge, and 
then go and drink again. I am the weakest of mankind. But it 
cannot make very much difference. She knows I am engaged—and 
Lady Laura is right. The sooner the marriage comes off, the better. 
I shall never be safe till the knot is tied; and then duty, honour, 
feeling, and a-dozen other motives, will hold me to the right course.’ 

He strolled back to his party only a little time before the horses 
were put in, and on this occasion went straight to the phaeton, and 
devoted himself to Lady Laura. 
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‘You are going to drive me home, of course ?’ he said. ‘I mean 
to claim my place.’ 

‘I hardly think you have any right to it, after your desertion of 
me. You have been flirting with those girls in the landau all day.’ 

‘ Flirting is one of the melancholy privileges of my condition. An 
engaged man enjoys an immunity in that matter. When a criminal 
is condemned to death, they give him whatever he likes to eat, you 
know. It is almost the same kind of thing.’ 

He took his place in the phaeton presently, and talked gaily 
enough all the way home, in that particular strain required to match 
my lady’s agreeable rattle; but he had a vague sense of uneasiness 
lurking somewhere in his mind, a half consciousness that he was 
drifting the wrong way. 

All that evening he was especially attentive to Lady Geraldine, 
whose headache had left her with a pale and pensive look which was 
not without its charm. The stately beauty had a softer air, the 
brightness of the blue eyes was not so cold as it was wont to be. They 
played chess again, and Mr. Fairfax kept aloof from Clarissa. They 
walked together in the gardens for a couple of hours next morning ; 
and George Fairfax pressed the question of his marriage with such 
a show of earnestness and warmth, that Geraldine’s rebellious pride 
was at once solaced and subdued, and she consented to agree to any 
arrangement he and Lady Laura might make. 

‘She is so much more practical than I am,’ she said, ‘and I 
would really rather leave everything to her and to you.’ 

Lightly as she tried to speak of the future, she did on this occa- 
sion allow her lover to perceive that he was indeed very dear to her, 
and that the coldness which had sometimes wounded him was little 
more than a veil beneath which a proud woman strove to hide her 
deepest feelings. Mr. Fairfax rather liked this quality of pride in 
his future wife, even if it were carried so far as to be almost a 
blemish. It would be the surest safeguard of his home in the time 
to come. Such women are not prone to petty faults, or given to 
small quarrels. A man has a kind of security from trivial annoy- 
ances in an alliance with such a one. 

It was all settled, therefore, in that two hours’ stroll in the sunny 
garden, where the roses still bloomed, in some diminution of their 
midsummer glory, their sweetness just a little overpowered by the 
spicy odour of innumerable carnations, their delicate colours eclipsed 
here and there by an impertinent early dahlia. Everything was set- 
tled. The very date of the wedding was to be decided at once by 
Lady Laura and the bridegroom; and when George Fairfax went 
back to the Castle, he felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, that 
he really was an engaged man. It was rather a solemn feeling, but 
not altogether an unpleasant one. He had seen more of Geraldine 
Challoner’s heart this morning than he had ever seen before. It 
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pleased him to discover that she really loved him ; that the marriage 
was to be something more to her than a merely advantageous alliance ; 
that she would in all probability have accepted him had he offered 
himself to her in his brother’s lifetime. Since his thirtieth birthday 
he had begun to feel himself something of a waif and stray. There 
had been mistakes in his life, errors he would be very glad to forget 
in an utterly new existence. It was pleasant to know himself beloved 
by a proud and virtuous woman, a woman whose love was neither to 
be easily won nor lightly lost. 

He went back to the Castle more at ease with himself than he 
had felt for some time. His future was settled, and he had done his 
duty. 

CHAPTER X. 


LADY LAURA’S PREPARATIONS. 


Arter that interview between Mr. Fairfax and his betrothed, there 
was no time wasted. Laura Armstrong was enraptured at being made 
arbiter of the arrangements, and was all haste and eagerness, im- 
petuosity and animation. The wedding was appointed for the second 
week in September, about five weeks from the period of that garden 
téte-a-téte. Lady Geraldine was to go to town for a week, attended 
only by her maid, to see her father, and to give the necessary orders 
for her trousseau. The business of settlements would be arranged 
between the family lawyers. There were no difficulties. Lady Ger- 
aldine had nothing, and Mr. Fairfax was inclined to be very generous. 
There was no prospect of squabbling or unpleasantness. 

George Fairfax was to be away during this brief absence of his 
betrothed. He had an engagement with an old friend and brother 
officer who was wont to spend the autumn in a roughly comfortable 
shooting-box in the north of Scotland, and whom he had promised to 
visit before his marriage ; as a kind of farewell to bachelorhood and 
bachelor friendship. There could be no other opportunity for the ful- 
filment of this promise, and it was better that Mr. Fairfax should 
be away while Lady Geraldine was in London. As the period of his 
marriage became imminent, he had a vague feeling that he was an 
object of general attention ; that every feminine eye, at any rate, was 
on him ; and that the watch would be all the closer in the absence of 
his betrothed. No, he did not want to dawdle away a week (off duty) 
at Hale Castle. Never before had he yearned so for the rough free- 
dom of Major Beaman’s shooting-quarters, the noisy mirth of those 
rude Homeric feasts, half dinner, half supper, so welcome after a long 
day’s sport, with a quiet rubber, perhaps, to wind up, and a brew of 
punch after a recondite recipe of the Major’s, which he was facetiously 
declared to bear tattooed above the region of his heart. Mr. Fairfax 
had been two months at Hale when Lady Geraldine left on that dutiful 
visit to her father, and necessary interviewing of milliners and dress- 
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makers ; and he was, it is just possible, a little tired of decorous coun- 
try-house life, with its weekly dinner-parties and perpetual influx of 
county families to luncheon, and its unfailing croquet; and he felt, 
too, that at such a time it would be perhaps safer for him to be away 
from Clarissa Lovel. 

_ Was there any real danger for him in her presence? If he asked 
himself this question nowadays, he was able to answer boldly in the 
negative. There might have been a time of peril, just one perilous 
interval when he was in some danger of stumbling ; but he had pulled 
himself up in time, with an admirable discretion, he thought, and 
now felt as bold as a lion. After that morning with Lady Geraldine 
in the garden, he had never wavered. He had not been less kind 
or polite to Miss Lovel; he had only made a point of avoiding any- 
thing like that dangerous confidential friendship which had been so 
nearly arising between them. 

Of course every guest at the Castle knew all about the intended 
wedding directly things had been finally arranged. Lady Laura was 
not given to the keeping of secrets, and this important fact she com- 
municated to all her particular friends with a radiant face and a most 
triumphant manner. The two Fermor girls and Clarissa she invited 
to remain at Hale till after the wedding, and to act as bridesmaids. 

‘ My sisters Emily and Louisa will make two more,’ she said ; 
‘and that pretty little Miss Trellis, Admiral Trellis’s daughter, will 
be the sixth—I shall have only six. We'll have a grand discussion 
about the dresses to-morrow morning. I should like to strike-out 
something original, if it were possible. We shall see what Madame 
Albertine proposes. I have written to ask her for her ideas; but a 
milliner’s ideas are so bornées.’ 

Lady Laura had obtained permission from her sister to enlist 
Clarissa in the ranks of the bridesmaids. 

‘It would look so strange to exclude a pretty girl like that,’ she 
said. Whereupon Geraldine had replied rather coldly that she did 
not wish to do anything that was strange, and that Miss Lovel was - 
at liberty to be one of her bridesmaids. She had studiously ignored 
the confession of jealousy made that night in her sister’s dressing- 
room; nor had Laura ever presumed to make the faintest allusion 
to it. Things had gone so well since, and there seemed nothing 
easier than to forget that unwonted outbreak of womanly passion. 

Clarissa heard the approaching marriage discussed with a strange 
feeling, a nameless undefinable regret. It seemed to her that George 
Fairfax was the only person in her small world who really understood 
her, the only man who could have been her friend and counsellor. 
It was a foolish fancy, no doubt, and had very little foundation in 
fact; but, argue with herself as she might against her folly, she 
could not help feeling that this marriage was in somewise a calamity 
for her. She was quite sure that Lady Geraldine did not like her, 
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and that, as Lady Geraldine’s husband, George Fairfax could not be 
her friend. She thought of this a great deal in those busy weeks 
before the wedding, and wondered at the heaviness of her heart in 
these days. What was it that she had lost? As she had wondered 
a little while ago at the brightness of her life, she wondered now at 
its darkness. It seemed as if all the colour had gone out of her ex- 
istence all at once; as if she had been wandering for a little while 
in some enchanted region, and found herself now suddenly thrust 
forth from the gates of that fairy paradise upon the bleak outer world. 
The memory of her troubles came back to her with a sudden sharp- 
ness. She had almost forgotten them of late—her brother’s exile 
and disgrace, her father’s coldness, all that made her fate dreary and 
hopeless. She looked forward to the future with a shudder. What 
had she to hope for—now ? 

It was the last week in August when Lady Geraldine went up 
to London, and George Fairfax hurried northward to his friend’s 
aerie. The trousseau had been put in hand a day or two after the 
final settlement of affairs, and the post had carried voluminous let- 
ters of instruction from Lady Laura to the milliners, and had brought 
back little parcels containing snippings of dainty fabrics, scraps of 
laces, and morsels of delicate silk, in order that colours and materials 
might be selected by the bride. Everything was in progress, and 
Lady Geraldine was only wanted for the adjustment of those more 
important details which required personal supervision. 

If Clarissa Lovel could have escaped from all this pleasant bustle 
and confusion, from the perpetual consultations and discussions which 
Lady Laura held with all her favourites upon the subject of the 
coming marriage—if she could by any means have avoided all these, 
and above all her honourable office of bridesmaid—she would most 
gladly have done so. A sudden yearning for the perfect peace, the 
calm eventless days of her old life at Mill Cottage, had taken pos- 
session of her. In a moment, as if by some magical change, the 
glory and delight of that brilliant existence at the Castle seemed to 
have vanished away. There were the same pleasures, the same people ; 
but the very atmosphere was different, and she began to feel like 
those other girls whose dulness of soul she had wondered at a little 
while ago. 

‘I suppose I enjoyed myself too much when first I came here,’ 
she thought, perplexed by this change in herself. ‘I gave myself up 
too entirely to the novelty of this gay life, and have used-up my 
capacity for enjoyment, almost like those girls who have gone through 
half-a-dozen London seasons.’ — 

When Lady Geraldine and George Fairfax were gone, it seemed 
to Clarissa that the Castle had a vacant air without them. The play 
still went on, but the chief actors had vanished from the scene. Miss 
Lovel had allowed herself to feel an almost morbid interest in Mr. 
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Fairfax’s betrothed. She had watched Lady Geraldine from day to 
day, half unconsciously, almost in spite of herself, wondering whether 
she really loved her future husband, or whether this alliance were 
only the dreary simulacrum she had read of in fashionable novels—a 
marriage of convenience... Lady Laura had certainly declared that 
her sister was much attached to Mr. Fairfax; but then, in an arti- 
ficial world, where such a mode of marrying and giving in marriage 
obtained, it would obviously be the business of the bride’s relatives 
to affect a warm belief in her affection for the chosen victim. In all 
her watching Clarissa had never surprised one outward sign of Ger- 
aldine Challoner’s love. It was very difficult for a warm-hearted im- 
pulsive girl to believe in the possibility of any depth of feeling be- 
neath that coldly placid manner. Nor did she perceive in Mr. Fairfax 
himself many of those evidences of affection which she would have 
expected from a man in his position. It was quite true, that as the 
time of his marriage drew near he devoted himself more and more 
exclusively to his betrothed; but Clarissa could not help fancying, 
among her many fancies about these two people, that there was 
something formal and ceremonial in his devotion; that he had, at 
the best, something of the air of a man who was doing his duty. 
Yet it would have seemed absurd to doubt the reality of his attach- 
ment to Lady Geraldine, or to fear the result of an engagement that 
had grown out of a friendship which had lasted for years. The chorus 
of friends at Hale Castle were never tired of dwelling upon this fact, 
and declaring what a beautiful and perfect arrangement such a mar- 
riage was. It was only Lizzie Fermor who, in moments of confi- 
dential converse with Clarissa, was apt to elevate her expressive eye- 
brows and impertinent little nose, and to make disrespectful comments 
upon the subject of Lady Geraldine’s engagement—remarks which 
Miss Lovel felt it in some manner her duty to parry, by a warm de- 
fence of her good friend’s sister. 

‘ You are such a partisan, Clarissa,’ Miss Fermor would exclaim 
impatiently; ‘but take my word for it, that woman only marries 
George Fairfax because she feels she has come to the end of her 
chances, and that this is about the last opportunity she may have of 
making a decent marriage.’ 

The engaged couple were to be absent only a week—that was a 
settled point; for on the very day after that arranged for their re- 
turn there was to be a ball at Hale Castle—the first real ball of the 
season—an event which would of course lose half its glory if Lady 
Geraldine and her lover were missing. So Laura Armstrong had 
been most emphatic in her parting charge to, George Fairfax. 

‘ Remember, George, however fascinating your bachelor friends 
may be—and of course we know that nothing we have to offer you in 
a civilised way can be so delightful as roughing it in a Highland 
bothy (bothy is what you call your cottage, isn’t it?) with a tribe 
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of wild sportsmen—you are to be back in time for my ball on the 
twenty-fifth. I shall never forgive you, if you fail me.’ 

‘ My dear Lady Laura, I would perish in the struggle to be up 
to time, rather than be such a caitiff. I would do the journey on 
foot, like Jeannie Deans, rather than incur the odium of disappoint- 
ing so fair a hostess.’ 

And upon this Mr. Fairfax departed, with a gayer aspect than 
he had worn of late, almost as if it had been a relief to him to get 
away from Hale Castle. 

Lady Laura had a new set of visitors coming, and was full of 
the business involved in their reception. She was not a person who 
left every arrangement to servants, numerous and skilful as her 
staff was. She liked to have a finger in every pie, and it was one 
of her boasts that no department of the household was without her 
supervision. She would stop in the middle of a page of Tasso to 
enter with as much ardour into the discussion of the day’s bill of 
fare with her cook; and that functionary had enough to do to gratify 
my lady’s eagerness for originality and distinction even in the details 
of her dinner-table. 

‘My good Volavent,’ she would say, tossing the poor man’s 
list aside, with a despairing shrug of her shoulders, ‘all these entrées 
are as old as the hills. Iam sure Adam must have had stewed pigeons 
with green peas, and fricasseed chicken with mushrooms—they are the 
very ABC of cookery. Do, pray, strike out something a little newer. 
Let me see; I copied the menw of a dinner at St. Petersburg from 
‘* Count Cralonzki’s diary of his own times,” the other day, on pur- 
pose to show you. There really are some ideas in it. Do look it 
over, Volavent, and see if it will inspire you. We must try to rise 
above the level of a West-end hotel.’ 

In the same manner did my lady supervise the gardens, to the 
affliction of the chief official and his dozen or so of underlings. To 
have the first peaches and the last grapes in the county of York, 
to decorate her table with the latest marvel in pitcher plants and 
rare butterfly-shaped orchids, was Lady Laura’s ambition; to aston- 
ish morning visitors with new effects in the garden her unceasing 
desire. Nor within doors was her influence less actively exercised. 
Drawing-rooms and boudoirs, morning-rooms and bedchambers, were 
always undergoing some improving touch, some graceful embellish- 
ment, inspired by that changeful fancy. When new visitors were ex- 
pected at the Castle, Lady Laura flitted about their rooms, inspect- 
ing every arrangement, and thinking of the smallest minutiz. She 
would even look into the rooms prepared for the servants on these 
occasions, to be sure that nothing was wanting for their comfort. 
She liked the very maids and valets to go away and declare there 
was no place so pleasant as Hale Castle. Perhaps when people had 
been to her two or three times, she was apt to grow a little more 
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careless upon these points. To dazzle and astonish was her chief 
delight, and of course it is somewhat difficult to dazzle old friends. 

In the two days after Geraldine Challoner’s departure Lady 
Laura was in her gayest mood. She had a delightful air of mystery 
in her converse with Clarissa; would stop suddenly sometimes in 
the midst of her discourse to kiss the girl, and would contemplate 
her for a few moments with her sweetest smile. 

‘ My dear Lady Laura, what pleasant subject. are you thinking 
about?’ Clarissa asked wonderingly; ‘I am sure there is something. 
You have such a mysterious air to-day, and one would think by your 
manner that I must be concerned in this mystery.’ 

‘ And suppose you were, Clary—suppose I were plotting for your 
-happiness? But no; there is really nothing; you must not take 
such silly fancies into your head. You know how much I love you, 
Clary—as much as if you were a younger sister of my own; and 
there is nothing I would not do to secure your happiness.’ 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

‘My dear Lady Laura, good and generous as you are, it is not 
in your power to do that,’ she said, ‘unless you could make my father 
love me, or bring my brother happily home.’ 

‘ Or give you back Arden Court?’ suggested Lady Laura, smiling. 

‘ Ah, that is the wildest dream of all! But I would not even 
ask Providence for that. I would be content, if my father loved me; 
if we were only a happy united family.’ 

‘Don’t you think your father would be a changed man, if he 
could get back his old home somehow? The loss of that must have 
soured him a good deal.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Yes, of course that loss does weigh 
upon his mind; but even when we were almost children he did not 
seem to care much for my brother Austin or me. He was not like 
other fathers.’ 

‘ His money troubles may have oppressed him even then. The 
loss of Arden Court might have been a foreseen calamity.’ 

‘ Yes, it may have been so. But there is no use in thinking of 
that. Even if papa were rich enough to buy it, Mr. Granger would 
never sell the Court.’ 

‘Sell it!’ repeated Lady Laura meditatively; ‘well, perhaps not. 
One could hardly expect him to do that—a place for which he has 
done so much. But one never knows what may happen; I have 
really seen such wonderful changes come to pass among friends and 
acquaintances of mine, that scarcely anything would astonish me— 
no, Clary, not if I were to see you mistress of Arden Court.’ 

And then Lady Laura kissed her protégée once more with effu- 
sion, and anon dipped her brush in the carmine, and went on with 
the manipulation of a florid initial in her missal—a fat gothic M, in- 
terlaced with ivy-leaves and holly. 
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‘You haven’t asked me who the people are that I am expecting 
this afternoon,’ she said presently, with a careless air. 

‘ My dear Lady Laura, if you were to tell me their names, I 
don’t suppose I should be any wiser than Iam now. I know so few 
people.’ 

‘ But you do know these—or at least you know all about them. 
My arrivals to-day are Mr. and Miss Granger.’ 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, and bent a little lower over her work. 

‘Well, child, are you not surprised? have you nothing to say?’ 
cried Lady Laura rather impatiently. 

‘ I—TI daresay they are very nice people,’ Clarissa answered nerv- 
ously. ‘ But the truth is—I know you must despise me for such 
folly—I cannot help associating them with our loss, and I have a 
kind of involuntary dislike of them. I have never so much as seen 
them, you know—not even at church; for they drive into Holbor- 
ough every Sunday, and never come to our dear little church at 
Arden; and it is very childish and absurd of me, no doubt, but I 
don’t think I ever could like them.’ 

‘It is very absurd of you, Clary,’ returned my lady; ‘ and if I 
could be angry with you for anything, it certainly would be for this 
unjust prejudice against people I want you to like. Think what a 
nice companion Miss Granger would be for you when you are at 
home—so near a neighbour, and really a very superior girl.’ 

‘I don’t want a companion; I am used to being alone.’ 

‘ Well, well, when you come to know her, you will like her very 
much, I daresay, in spite of yourself; that will be my triumph. I 
am bent upon bringing about friendly relations between your father 
and Mr. Granger.’ 

‘ You will never do that, Lady Laura.’ 

‘I don’t know. I have a profound faith in my own ideas.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
DANIEL GRANGER. 


AFTER luncheon that day, Clarissa lost sight of Lady Laura. The 
Castle seemed particularly quiet on this afternoon. Nearly every one 
was out of doors playing croquet; but Clarissa had begun to find 
croquet rather a wearisome business of late, and had excused herself 
on the plea of letters to write. She had not begun her letter-writing 
yet, however, but was wandering about the house in a purposeless 
way—now standing still for a quarter of an hour at a time, looking 
out of a window, without being in the least degree conscious of the 
landscape she was looking at, and then pacing slowly up and down 
the long picture-gallery with a sense of relief in being alone. 

At last she roused herself from this absent dreamy state. 
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‘I am too idle to write this afternoon,’ she thought. ‘I'll go 
to the library and get a book.’ 

The Hale library was Clarissa’s delight. It was a noble collection 
gathered by dead-and-gone owners of the Castle, and filled up with all 
the most famous modern works at the bidding of Mr. Armstrong, who 
gave his bookseller a standing order to supply everything that was pro- 
per, and rarely for his own individual amusement or instruction had 
recourse to any shelf but one which contained neat editions of the 
complete works of the Druid and Mr. Apperley, the Life of Assheton 
Smith, and all the volumes of the original Sporting Magazine bound 
in crimson russia. These, with Ruff’s Guide, the Racing Calendar, 
and a few volumes on farriery, supplied Mr. Armstrong’s literary 
necessities. But to Clarissa, for whom books were at once the plea- 
sure and consolation of life, this library seemed a treasure-house of 
inexhaustible delights. Her father’s collection was of the choicest, 
but limited. Here she found everything she had ever heard of, and 
a whole world of literature she had never dreamed of. She was not 
by any means a pedant or a blue-stocking, and it was naturally 
amongst the books of a lighter class she found the chief attraction ; 
but she was better read than most girls of her age, and better able 
to enjoy solid reading. 

To-day she was out of spirits, and came to the library for some 
relief from those vaguely painful thoughts that had oppressed her 
lately. The room was so little affected by my lady’s butterfly guests, 
that she made sure of having it all to herself this afternoon, when 
the voices and laughter of the croquet-players, floating in at the open 
windows, told her that the sport was still at its height. 

She went into the room, and stopped suddenly a few paces from 
the doorway. A gentleman was standing before the wide empty fire- 
place, where there was a great dog-stove of ironwork and brass which 
consumed about half a ton of coal a day in winter ; a tall ponderous- 
looking man, with his hands behind him, glancing downward with 
cold gray eyes, but not in the least degree inclining his stately head, 
to listen to Lady Laura Armstrong, who was seated on a sofa near 
him, fanning herself and prattling gaily after her usual vivacious 
manner. 

Clarissa started and drew back at sight of this tall stranger. 

‘Mr. Granger,’ she thought, and tried to make her escape with- 
out being seen. 

The attempt was a failure. Lady Laura called to her. 

‘Who is that in a white dress ? Miss Lovel, I am sure.—Come 
here, Clary—what are you running away for? Let me present you 
to my friend Mr. Granger.—Mr. Granger, this is Miss Lovel, the 
Miss Lovel whose home and birthright fortune has given to you.’ 

Mr. Granger bowed rather stiffly, and with the air of a man to 
whom a bow was a matter of business. 
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‘I regret,’ he said, ‘to have robbed Miss Lovel of a home to 
which she was attached. I regret still more that she will not avail 
herself of my desire to consider the park and grounds entirely at her 
disposal on all occasions. Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to see her use the place as if it were her own.’ 

‘And nothing could be kinder than such a wish on your part,’ 
exclaimed my lady approvingly. 

Clarissa lifted her eyes rather shyly to the rich man’s face. He 
was not a connoisseur in feminine loveliness, but they struck him at 
once as very fine eyes. He was a connoisseur in pictures, and no 
mean judge of them, and those brilliant hazel eyes of Clarissa’s re- 
minded him of a portrait by Velasquez of which he was. particularly 
proud. 

‘You are very kind,’ she murmured ; ‘ but—but there are some 
associations too painful to bear. The park would remind me so bit- 
terly of all I have lost since I was a child.’ 

She was thinking of her brother, and his disgrace—or misfor- 
tune; she did not even know which of these two it was that had robbed 
her of him. Mr. Granger looked at her wonderingly. Her words 
and manner seemed to betray a deeper feeling than he could have 
supposed involved in the loss of an estate. He was not a man of 
sentiment himself, and had gone through life affected only by its 
sternest realities. There was something rather too Rosa-Matildaish 
for his taste in this faltered speech of Clarissa’s ; but he thought her 
a very pretty girl nevertheless, and was inclined to look somewhat 
indulgently upon a weakness he would have condemned without com- 
punction in his daughter. Mr. Granger was a man who prided him- 
self upon his strength of mind, and he had a very poor idea of the 
aristocratic exclusive recluse whose early extravagances had made 
him master of Arden Court. He had not seen Mr. Lovel half-a- 
dozen times in his life, for all business between those two that could 
be transacted by their respective lawyers had been so transacted ; 
but what he had seen of that pale careworn face, that fragile figure 
and somewhat irritable manner, had led the ponderous strong-minded 
Daniel Granger to consider Marmaduke Lovel a very poor creature. 

He was interested in this predecessor of his nevertheless. A man 
must be harder than stone who can usurp another man’s home, and 
sit by another man’s hearthstone, without giving some thought to 
the exile he has ousted. Daniel Granger was not so. hard as that, 
and he did profoundly pity the ruined gentleman he had deposed. 
Perhaps he was still more inclined to pity the ruined gentleman’s 
only daughter, who must needs suffer for the sins and errors of 
others. 

‘Now, pray don’t run away, Clary,’ cried Lady Laura, seeing 
Clarissa moving towards the door as if still anxious to escape. ‘ You 
came to look for some books, I know.—Miss Lovel is a very clever 
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young lady, I assure you, Mr. Granger, and has read immensely.— 
Sit down, ‘Clary ; you shall take away an armful of books by and by, 
if you like.’ 

Clarissa seated herself near my lady’s sofa with a gracious sub- 
missive air which the owner of Arden Court thought a rather pretty 
kind of thing, in its way. He had a habit of classifying all young 
women in a general way with his own daughter, as if in possessing 
that one specimen of the female race he had a key to the whole 
species. His daughter was obedient, it was one of her chief vir- 
tues; but somehow there was not quite such a graceful air in her 
small concessions as he perceived in this little submission of Miss 
Lovel’s. 

Mr. Granger was rather a silent man; but my lady rattled on 
gaily in her accustomed style, and while that perennial stream of 
small-talk flowed on, Clarissa had leisure to observe the usurper. 

He was a tall man, six feet high perhaps, with a powerful and 
somewhat bulky frame, broad shoulders, a head erect and firmly 
planted as an obelisk, and altogether an appearance which gave a 
general idea of strength. He was not a bad-looking man by any 
means. His features were large and well-cut, the mouth firm as 
iron, and unshadowed by beard or moustache; the eyes gray and 
clear, but very cold. Such a man could surely be cruel, Clarissa 
thought, with an inward shudder. He was a man who would have 
looked grand in a judge’s wig; a man whose eyes and eyebrows, 
lowered upon some trembling delinquent, might have been almost 
as awful as Lord Thurlow’s. Even his own light-brown hair, faintly 
streaked with gray, which he wore rather long, had something of a 
leonine air. 

He listened to Lady Laura’s trivial discourse with a manner 
which was no doubt meant to be gracious, but with no great show 
of interest. Once he went so far as to remark that the Castle gar- 
dens were looking very fine for so advanced a season, and attended 
politely to my lady’s rather diffuse account of her triumphs in the 
orchid line. 

‘I don’t pretend to understand much about those things,’ he 
said in his stately far-off way, as if he lived in some world quite re- 
mote from Lady Laura’s, and of a superior rank in the catalogue of 
worlds. ‘They are pretty and curious, no doubt. My daughter in- 
terests herself considerably in that sort of thing. We have a good 
deal of glass at Arden, more than I care about. My head man tells 
me that I must have grapes and pines all the year round ; and since 
he insists upon it, I submit. But I imagine that a good many more 
of his pines find their way to Covent-garden than to my table.’ 

Clarissa remembered the old kitchen-gardens at the Court in her 
father’s time, when the whole extent of ‘ glass’ was comprised by a 
couple of dilapidated cucumber-frames, and a queer little greenhouse 
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in a corner, where she and her brother had made some primitive ex- 
periments in horticulture, and where there was a particular race of 
spiders, the biggest specimens of the spidery species it had ever been 
her horror to encounter. 

‘I wonder whether the little greenhouse is there still,’ she thought. 
‘O, no, no; battered down to the ground, of course, by this pompous 
man’s order. I don’t suppose I should know the dear old place, if 
I were to see it now.’ 

‘ You are fond of botany, I suppose, Miss Lovel ?’? Mr. Granger 
asked presently, with a palpable effort. He was not an adept in 
small-talk, and though in the course of years of dinner-eating and 
dinner-giving he had been frequently called upon to address his con- 
versation to young ladies, he never opened his lips to one of the class 
without a sense of constraint and an obvious difficulty. He had all 
his life been most at home in men’s society, where the talk was of 
grave things, and was no bad talker when the question in hand was 
either commercial or political. But as a rich man cannot go through 
life without being cultivated more or less by the frivolous herd, Mr. 
Granger had been compelled to conform himself somehow to the re- 
quirements of civilised society, and to talk in his stiff bald way of 
things which he neither understood nor cared for. 

‘I am fond of flowers,’ Clarissa answered, ‘ but I really know 
nothing of botany. I would always rather paint them than anatomise 
them.’ 

‘Indeed! Painting is a delightful occupation for a young lady. 
My daughter sketches a little, but I cannot say that she has any re- 
markable talent that way. She has been well taught, of course.’ 

‘You will find Miss Lovel quite a first-rate artist,’ said Lady 
Laura, pleased to praise her favourite. ‘I really know no one of her 
age with such a marked genius for art. Everybody observes it.’ And 
then, half afraid that this praise might seem to depreciate Miss 
Granger, the good-natured chatelaine went on, ‘ Your daughter illu- 
minates, I daresay ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, I suppose so, Lady Laura. I know that Sophia does 
some messy kind of work involving the use of gums and colours. I 
have seen her engaged in it sometimes. And there are scriptural 
texts on the walls of our poor-schools which I conclude are her work. 
A young woman cannot have too many pursuits. I like to see my 
daughter occupied.’ 

‘Miss Granger reads a good deal, I suppose, like Clarissa,’ Lady 
Laura hazarded. 

‘No, I cannot say that she does. My daughter’s habits are 
active and energetic rather than studious. Nor should I encourage 
her in giving much time to literature, unless the works she read 
were of a very solid character. I have never found anything great 
achieved by reading men of my own acquaintance; and directly I 
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hear that a man is never so happy as in his library, I put him down 
as a man whose life will be a failure.’ 

‘But the great men of our day have generally been men of wide 
reading, have they not ?’ 

‘I think not, Lady Laura. They have been men who have made 
a little learning go a long way. Of course there are numerous ex- 
ceptions amongst the highest class of all—statesmen, and so on. 
But for success in active life, I take it, a man cannot have his brain 
too clear of waste rubbish in the way of book-learning. He wants 
all his intellectual coin in his current account, you see, ready for 
immediate use, not invested in out-of-the-way corners, where he can’t 
get at it.’ 

While Mr. Granger and my lady were arguing this question, 
Clarissa went to the bookshelves and amused herself hunting for 
some attractive volumes. Daniel Granger followed the slender girlish 
figure with curious eyes. Nothing could have been more unexpected 
than this meeting with Marmaduke Lovel’s daughter. He had done 
his best, in the first year or so of his residence at the Court, to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with Mr. Lovel, and had most completely 
failed in that well-meant attempt. Some men in Mr. Granger’s posi- 
tion might have been piqued by this coldness. But Daniel Granger 
was not such a one; he was not given to undervalue the advantage 
of his friendship or patronage. A career of unbroken prosperity, and 
a character by nature self-contained and strong-willed, combined to 
sustain his belief in himself. He could not for a moment conceive 
that Mr. Lovel declined his acquaintance as a thing not worth hay- 
ing. He therefore concluded that the banished lord of Arden felt 
his loss too keenly to endure to look upon his successor’s happiness, 
and he pitied him accordingly. It would have been the one last 
drop of bitterness in Marmaduke Lovel’s cup to know that this man 
did pity him. Having thus failed in cultivating anything approach- 
ing intimacy with the father, Mr. Granger was so much the more 
disposed to feel an interest—half curious, half compassionate—in the 
daughter. From the characterless ranks of young-lady-hood this par- 
ticular damsel stood out with unwonted distinctness. He found his 
mind wandering a little as he tried to talk with Lady Laura. He 
could not help watching the graceful figure yonder, the slim white- 
robed figure standing out so sharply against the dark background of 
carved oaken bookshelves. 

Clarissa selected a couple of volumes to carry away with her pre- 
sently, and then came back to her seat by Lady Laura’s sofa. She 
did not want to appear rude to Mr. Granger, or to disoblige her kind 
friend, who for some reason or other was evidently anxious she should 
remain, or she would have been only too glad to run away to her 
own room. 

The talk went on. My lady was confidential after her manner, 
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communicating her family affairs to Daniel Granger as freely as she 
might have done if he had been an uncle or an executor. She: told 
him about her sister’s approaching marriage and George Fairfax’s 
expectations. , 

‘ They will have to begin life upon an income that I daresay you 
would think barely sufficient for bread and cheese,’ she said. 

Mr. Granger shook his head, and murmured that his own per- 
sonal requirements could be satisfied for thirty shillings a week. 

‘I daresay. It is generally the case with millionaires. They give 
four hundred a year to a cook, and dine upon a mutton-chop or a 
boiled chicken. But really Mr. Fairfax and Geraldine will be almost 
poor at first ; only my sister has fortunately no taste for display, and 
George must have sown all his wild-oats by this time. I expect 
them to be a model couple, they are so thoroughly attached to each 
other.’ , 

Clarissa opened one of her volumes and bent over it at this junc- 
ture. Was this really true? Did Lady Laura believe what she said ? 
Was that problem which she had been perpetually trying to solve 
lately so very simple, after all, and only a perplexity to her own 
weak powers of reason? Lady Laura must be the best judge, of 
course, and she was surely too warm-hearted a woman to take a con- 
ventional view of things, or to rejoice in a mere marriage of conveni- 
ence. No, it must be true. They really did love each other, these 
two, and that utter absence of all those small signs and tokens of at- 
tachment which Clarissa had expected to see was only a characteristic 
of good taste. That which she had taken for coldness was merely a 
natural reserve, which at once proved their superior breeding and 
rebuked her own vulgar curiosity. 

From the question of the coming marriage Lady Laura flew to 
the lighter subject of the ball. 

‘I hope Miss Granger has brought a ball-dress. I told her all 
about our ball in my last note.’ 

‘I believe she has provided herself for the occasion,’ replied Mr. 
Granger. ‘I know there was an extra trunk, to which I objected 
when my people were packing the luggage. Sophia is not usually 
extravagant in the matter of dress. She has a fair allowance, of 
course, and liberty to exceed it on occasion ; but I believe she spends 
more upon her school-children and pensioners in the village than on 
her toilet.’ 

‘ Your ideas on the subject of costume are not quite so wide as 
Mr. Brummel’s, I suppose,’ said my lady. ‘Do you remember his 
reply, when an anxious mother asked him what she ought to allow 
her son for dress ?’ 

Mr. Granger did not spoil my lady’s delight in telling an anec- 
dote by remembering ; and he was a man who would have conscien- 
tiously declared his familiarity with the story, had he known it. 
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’ 


replied 


‘ «* Tt might be done on eight hundred a year, madam,’ 
Brummel, ‘‘ with the strictest economy.” ’ 

Mr. Granger gave a single-knock kind of laugh. 

‘ Curious fellow, that Brummel,’ he said. ‘I remember seeing 
him at Caen, when I was travelling as a young man.’ 

And so the conversation meandered on, my lady persistently 
lively in her pleasant commonplace way, Mr. Granger still more 
commonplace, and not at all lively. Clarissa thought that hour and 
a half in the library the longest she had ever spent in her life. How 
different from that afternoon in the same room when George Fairfax 
had looked at his watch and declared the Castle bell must be wrong! 

That infallible bell rang at last—a welcome sound to Clarissa, 
and perhaps not altogether unwelcome to Lady Laura and Mr. 
Granger, who had more than once sympathised in a smothered 
yawn. 





SPERANDA 


A THOUGHTFUL man, with heavy eyes and slow, 
Once, as men love, loved well a woman fair,— 

Speranda hight,—whose soft sweet speech and low 
Shook him, as shakes the sea beneath light air ; 
In whose sight to find favour, presents rare 

He gave, rich feasts and sounds, gems white and rose ; 
Till all his riches, which the envy were 

Of friends, being spent, he pity found of foes. 


He loved her, if to kiss the trembling grass 
Where trod her dainty little feet be love ; 

To wish himself a flower—in vain, alas !— 
Worn.in her hair, or on her hand a glove ; 
If she be loved, whose only eyes might move 

Darkness away, and leave the mid-noon light ; 
If, that he loved her, this, love’s thought, may prove : 

‘Only my fair makes suns shine warm and white !’ 


Fair was she—than those three divine more fair, 
Whom Paris erst on dewy Ida saw— 
With garland of green myrtles in her hair, 
Heavy, and full of golden gleams, like straw 
In sunlight ; and as fervent sunbeams draw 
Rank mists from earth, so all his wealth was drawn 
To her, before whose beauty without flaw 
All weaker loves wax’d dim, like lamps at dawn. 


Ah, love, vain love of those dead days behind ! 
For never she his honey’d words would hark : 
All one it were to woe the wanton wind. 
So, till cool twilight fell, where none might mark, 
Oft through long sultry summer days, in dark 
Of some sequester’d wood, his fancy fed 
On her, for whom his prayers rose like a lark 
Rising to heaven from its heathy bed. 


So pray’d he; but from prayer no profit came ; 
No profit came from her, demure and coy ; 

No balmy kisses from her mouth of flame 
Were his, dear antepasts of deeper joy ; 
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Than his, for none made Eros more annoy, 
Of all the sun sees sad from woman’s smiles, 

Wounded by shafts shot by the truant boy, 
From sacred Ganges to the Western Isles. 


Love in her little hand had placed the keys 

Of his whole life; and when she came, no gleam 
Of water to faint pilgrim, no brisk breeze 

To ship becalm’d, could ever dearer seem ; 

And when she went, he watch’d her half in dream, 
As men watch while in water sinks a stone, 

Till strain’d eyes lose it in the clear deep stream. 
And then he turn’d him to his ancient moan : 


‘No pleasure have I now in aught I see, 

I have forgot that little which I knew ; 

No thing is there nor thought to solace me, 
Since my sweet songs to misereres grew ; 
Most sad must lovers live who live most true. 

So Fortune wills, from whom is no appeal. 

For others maybe summer skies are blue ; 

For these than death there is none other weal. 


Before to me may come in life repose, 
Before my life may cease from long desire, 
On every shore shall redden April’s rose, 
And the sun borrow from the moon his fire ; 
And wild waves washing on the beach shall tire, 
E’er love of mine may move her mouth with grief, 
Or fate’s high wall may fall for any lyre, 
Which holds apart my bosom from the sheaf.’ 


So, morn and even he moan’d in vain. Her boy 

Of some six years, the pledge of her dead fere, 
Was her sole love, chief solace, and first joy : 

Who seeing once her suitor’s hawk, held dear 

By him, his only living now and cheer, 
Long’d for it, and, denied, began to pine. 

‘I will ask this,’ she thought; ‘ what need I fear ? 
This last gift surely shall be also mine.’ 


Therefore she went; for well she knew her power, 
That power which Love has bound in women’s bands ; 
His heart, she knew, was hers in fruit and flower. 
But when they told him, ‘ Lo, thy lady stands 
Seconp Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. M 
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Without,’ he kill’d his bird with trembling hands, 
And she, unknowing, ate it. Then she cried: 

‘Give me thy bird.’ But he: ‘ All thy demands 
Are granted; only this must be denied. 


For see: the thing thou askest, this bird of mine, 
Though dear, I kill’d it for thy dearer sake ; 
Nothing more worthy of thy mouth divine 
Had I.’ And all his white face while he spake 
Grew red like fire. What answer might she make, 
Who knew herself the lady of his life 
First, last, alone; but simply this—to take 
His hand, and whisper, ‘ Thine I am, thy wife !’ 


Then with what joy the sick man greets gray dawn : 
As at the door of life May buds are glad, 
So by those sweet few words away were drawn 
The clouds which made him to grief’s self seem sad. 
What tongue can tell the happy hours he had 
When his fond arm at last her waist might fold ! 
Who listen’d with a still contentment glad 
To love’s old story in the gloaming told. 
JAMES MEW. 
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Ir ever there was a city suited to be the scene of a romance, Bath 
in its old days might certainly be most appropriately chosen. The 
strict and almost ridiculous formalities ofits ceremonious society, the 
tyranny of the masters of the ceremonies, the regulated precedence 
of the ladies and gentlemen, the rival assembly-rooms, the balls, 
duels, and other adventures, seemed to belong moré to the days of 
‘the honours of the Tabouret,’ and of the Grand Monarque, than 
to a sober British town. But, as Goldsmith was saying in his co- 
medy, the people were then content to get their fashions secondhand 
from the French, and aped all their vices and ceremonies. The elec- 
tions for masters of ceremonies were conducted with the violénce of 
a parliamentary one; and the account of the proceedings of Messrs. 
Tyson, Brereton, Derrick, and others, the heated partisanship with 
which their claims were supported, the almost rioting which took 
place among the fine ladies and gentlemen in support of these claims, 
would certainly mark out that still handsome city as an appro- 
priate spot for adventures of love and fighting. Fortune-hunting 
‘captains’ by their profession were forced to be bullies, and had 
to support their claims to admission to select circles by a sort of 
bluster, and when brought to account for their proceedings were only 
too ready to acquire a spurious gentility by appealing to the sword. 
It was also the day when England had a dozen provincial capitals— 
when grounds for Mr. Shandy’s lament over the convergence of all 
things to London did not exist. To Bath, York, Canterbury, and 
Salisbury the country matron brought her wealthy or beautiful daugh- 
ter, with quite as much prospect of matrimonial advancement as if 
she had spent a costly season in the metropolis ; and though there 
was a great deal of intrigue abroad, and public decency was not very 
strongly asserted, it seems there were far more great ‘ conquests,’ 
as they are called; and the spectacle of a man of great rank or 
wealth marrying for beauty was far more common than it is now. 
A place like Bath was, moreover, crowded by a number of dissipated 
men, who had been very ‘ successful,’ as it was called, and who were 
rather admired for their successes ; and when any beautiful girl was 
attracting great attention and admiration, she was invariably ‘ pur- 
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sued’ by one of these notorious gentlemen, whose attentions were 
considered by no means discreditable—the public looking on with 
an amiable curiosity, as at an exciting contest, to see which would 
come off victorious. 

The old Bath Theatre held a very high place among theatres 
towards the end of the last century, and furnished many good actors 
to the London stage. It perhaps took rank after the wonderful 
Dublin stage, which literally swarmed with great actors and actresses. 
Henderson, the rival of Garrick, Palmer, and many more, found 
their way from this nursery to the metropolis; andin the year 1772 
a clever musical family of the name of Linley were connected with 
the musical department of the theatre. Mr. Linley was an agree- 
able composer, and some of his songs and arrangements in the 
Duenna and other operas have at least a rare freshness and tune- 
fulness. His daughter, Miss Linley, was a public singer of great 
reputation, and of singular cultivation and sweetness ; and the family 
were likely to make their fortune out of the musical treasure they 
were so fortunate as to possess. She besides possessed—what in 
the case of a young girl coming before the public may be called an 
advantage or disadvantage for very different reasons—great personal 
attractions. Her family was besides in the dubious and dangerous 
position to which music as a profession so often leads; between 
which profession and genteel life there is a far less gap than be- 
tween the stage and the drawing-room. 

At the Wells, the Pump-room, the Long-room, and the assem- 
bly balls, the beautiful singer was remarked and admired. Dr. 
Linley had many friends and pupils, and was scarcely the sort of 
person to be guardian of such an attractive young girl. He found 
out her musical power early, and at twelve years of age she was 
brought from the country, ‘ and introduced,’ as she says herself, ‘ into 
public life, with a heart capable of receiving the softest impressions, 
and too sincere even to suspect deceit in another. I was led into 
scenes of dissipation, when reason and experience were not allowed 
to assist me in the many temptations which ever surround a young 
girl in such a situation.’ A candid confession, which must help us to 
judge with some liberality of the behaviour of the heroine—for such 
she is to be—of the little romance that is to follow. Her father, 
as she said, too apt ‘to believe every one his friend who pro- 
fesses himself so,’ was not likely to correct the indiscretion of his 
child ; and the two were therefore fitly prepared to be victims of any 
unscrupulous adventurer that might present himself. 

We may now fairly figure to ourselves the picture of the fash- 
ionable town in the height of its season; Mr. Nash, the famous 
M.C., dead about ten years, and Captain Wade, nephew to the 
famous General Wade of road-making celebrity, now in office, wear- 
ing his gold medallion displaying a raised figure of Venus; and in 
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the midst of the crowded walks, or at the Pump-room, we see this 
beautiful girl, then about eighteen, surrounded with admirers. There 
is Mr. R—, and a wealthy Wiltshire squire, Mr. Long, whose family 
is still a leading one in that county. 

Two years before, there had come to Bath the clever Irish family 
of the Sheridans—the father, Dr. Sheridan, the former actor and 
teacher of elocution, with his two sons and a daughter—and between 
these two theatrical families a prodigious intimacy sprang up. The 
younger son was the brilliant Richard Brinsley — his head full 
of wit and comedies, and daring plans for making a figure in the 
world — who was presently deeply in love with the fascinating 
. young singer. Everything favoured his passion. His sister, Miss 
Sheridan, became his lady-love’s bosom friend. She tells herself 
how the matter stood: ‘ There are two brothers, who, on our first 
acquaintance, both professed to love me; but, though I had the 
greatest esteem for them, I never gave either of them the least hope 
that I should ever look on them in any other light than as the bro- 
thers of my friend. I own I preferred the youngest, as he is by far 
the most agreeable in person, understanding, and accomplishments. 
He is a very amiable young man, beloved by every one, and greatly 
respected by all the better sort of people in Bath.’ Here the pro- 
fessional’s daughter escaped—‘ greatly respected by all the better 
sort of people in Bath’! And it is highly characteristic of the posi- 
tion at that time of one who was to be later the famous Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and who would have been immensely amused could he have 
read some years after those patronising words, that ‘ he was greatly 
respected by all the better sort of people in Bath.’ But he had 
made a deep impression on the young singer’s heart, who was ready to 
sacrifice every one for him. The young man, it will be seen, even 
at this early stage of his life, managed the affair very artfully, and 
quite on the principle that regulated some rather unscrupulous inci- 
dents in his life, which make up such good stories. The young lady 
too was rather a coquette, and seems to have been forced by her 
family to play all her admirers against each other, or at least keep 
the indulgence of her own fancy for a strictly private luxury. At 
all events, for so young a girl she behaved with tolerable skill, and 
kept them all in play together. 

Some years before, a certain Welsh Captain Mathews had made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Linley. He was what is called a ‘ gay 
man,’ reckless and unscrupulous; in short, one of the genteel swash- 
bucklers who then infested assembly and card rooms. He was 
a married man; a fact which made little difference to gentlemen 
of his pursuits. The indiscreet musician was eager to win the 
favour of one who might prove an influential patron; but, as Miss 
Linley remarks, in the true spirit of a heroine, ‘little did he think 
that he was seeking the serpent who was designed to sting his. heart.’ 
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She was then a mere child ; but, child as she was, he determined to 
win her affeétions, and for three years laboured assiduously at 
that object. He used all the arts of an experienced lady-killer, 
using the great difference between their ages as a cover for a kind 
of familiar treatment which could not be resented; expecting too, as 
the young lady confessed, that an impression made thus early would 
not be easily effaced. The young girl, feeling all the time that 
this was wrong, yet naturally bewildered by the ardour of those 
advances and their questionable encouragement by her parents, 
had to tolerate this singular admirer. When he found that he had 
gone too far, he had recourse to a new set of arts, feigning misery 
and distress to excite her sympathy—in which he succeeded, receiv- 
ing pity and a promise of her friendship. The reader will recall 
how Burns’s Clarinda made the same fine distinction ; and indeed it 
seems to be a favourite instrument of self-delusion in all such cases. 

At last friends remonstrated and warned her parents that she 
was being compromised, being seen so much in public with a man of 
his character. But the father laughed at the notion. ‘Ithen,’ says 
the lady, ‘ began to feel myself, for the first time, wretchedly in- 
volved in an unhappy passion for a man whom, though I thought 
him equally to be pitied, yet it was criminal in me even to think of. 
When he went into the country for the summer, I resolved, what- 
ever it cost me, to tear him from my heart, and when he returned, 
to avoid him everywhere. With these resolutions I consoled myself 
till winter. When he returned, he had not been in town a week 
before we had repeated invitations to his house. Conscious that I 
could never forget him, if I was always to be exposed to his solicita- 
tions, I informed my mother of everything he had said to me, and 
at the same time told her how far he had gained my heart. 

‘O, my dear friend, had my mother but then acted -properly, I 
had now been happy; but she, too much attached to interest, 
laughed at my uneasiness, and told me that novels had turned my 
head ; and that I fancied if any one was civil to me, he must cer- 
tainly be in love. She desired I would put such thoughts out of 
my head; for no man could think seriously of such a child. Thus 
was I again led into temptation, and exposed to all the artifices of a 
man whom I already loved but too well, and who was but too sen- 
sible of it. I could not fly from the danger; after my first reproof, 
I was ashamed to mention it again to my mother, and I had every- 
thing to fear from my father’s violent temper. 

‘For another year we went on in the same manner; till at last, 
finding it impossible to conquer my inclinations, he soon brought 
me to a confession of my weakness, which has been the cause of all 
my distress. That obstacle removed, many others fell of course ; 
and the next season he prevailed on me to meet him at the house 
of a friend, as we were not permitted to talk together in public.’ 
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But never was foolish father or foolish mother more suitably 
punished. For all this while admirers of a different stamp were 
crowding round her; and that Mr. Long before spoken ‘of—a very 
generous and chivalrous old gentleman—actually offered her his 
hand in marriage. Here was a dilemma. As she could not be united 
to the object of her attachment, she resolved never to marry. But 
Dr. Linley would not be put off by any such romantic and girlish 
scruples, and would, she knew, have forced her to the altar. She 
took Mr. Long into her confidence, and told him plainly that she 
could never be happy as his wife. On which he most gallantly took 
on himself the responsibility of breaking off the marriage. She, 
however, had not behaved with the same chivalry, as she had con- 
sented to receive his visits and addresses, as a convenient means, 
she hoped, of forgetting Captain Mathews. As a farther aid to her 
resolution, she forbade Captain Mathews ever to speak to her again 
_ —a characteristic prohibition. That excellent actor at once fell sick, 
and was at the point of dying; ‘ and by that artifice,’ says the young 
lady, ‘ he very nearly made me so—you know how ill I was for a long 
time. At last he wrote me word that he must see me once more; 
that he would then take a final leave of me, and quit the kingdom 
directly ; but he could not go without seeing me. I was weak enough 
to comply with his request, as I thought it would be the last time.’ 

The sensible mother presently heard of this arrangement, and 
taxed her ddughter with it. 

‘ Limmediately confessed everything that had passed since I first 
acquainted her with his behaviour. She was at first greatly enraged ; 
but on my telling her how unexceptionably he had behaved, she was 
pacified, and consented to conceal it from my father.. And indeed, 
my dear, had any impartial person been present at our meeting, they 
would have thought Mathews the most unhappy but amiable man in 
the world ; his behaviour was always consistent with the strictest hon- 
our; nor did he ever in the smallest degree give me any reason to think 
he had any intentions that were in the least alarming to my virtue. 
Deceived by such conduct, his merit shone more conspicuous ; nor 
did I wish to get the better of my passion for one whom I thought 
every way so worthy of it. I considered myself as the cause of all 
his wretchedness, ‘and thought it would be the height of cruelty if I 
did not endeavour to alleviate it. But to proceed: my mother re- 
solved to see Mathews herself, and therefore insisted that I should 
write, and desire to see him again that evening. I did so, and my 
mother went in my place. You may imagine he was very much sur- 
prised at seeing her. She went with a full resolution to upbraid 
him ; yet so far did his arts prevail, that he not only made her for- 
give but pity him, and promise that this should never make any 
alteration in our behaviour to him, and we would still continue our 
visits and intimacy with him.’ 
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Things continued in this state, when the heroine became still 
farther distracted by the pressure of her father to marry Mr. Long, 
but who at this time generously relieved her from embarrassment 
by declining to complete his contract. Dr. Linley went up at once 
to London, to institute an action for breach of promise. While 
he was away, the young girl went on a visit to some friends, and 
was there told that a defence to the action would be justification, 
founded on her notorious encouragement of Mathews. The shock 
of such an exposure threw her into a fever, and even deprived her 
of her senses for a time, and left her in such a state of prostration 
that she had to be sent off to Tunbridge Wells. 

Reading these incidents of real life, we can now understand 
what seems incomprehensible, or even incredible, not to say ludi- 
crous—namely, the behaviour of heroes and heroines in romantic 
novels like Camilla, where the lady fainted over and over again, and 
the gentleman wept profusely. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mathews, now master of the situation, had been 
going about at public places, more or less of a lion, and giving out 
that this illness was all on his account. This was not unnatural, 
and was no doubt said for him by the good-natured public; and, in 
truth, all through the business there was so much finessing, not to 
say scheming and indiscretion, opposed to him, that he does not come 
out quite the black and designing villain he has been represented. 

It was reported to the young lady, now recovering, that he was 
acting in this fashion; and it is amusing to see how she receives 
it. ‘This behaviour,’ she says, ‘from one for whom I had suffered 
so much, shocked me greatly; and I resolved, in my first heat of 
passion, that he should not have it in his power to triumph over 
my weakness. The resentment I felt was of service to me, as it 
roused me from a state of stupid despondence, which perhaps would 
have occasioned my death.’ 

It was quite evident that she could not trust herself, and that 
she could not banish from her thoughts the dangerous admirer. Pre- 
sently appears Mr. R—, in the capacity of an ardent suitor, who 
was ‘ particular in his behaviour to her.’ As he was agreeable, she 
encouraged his attentions; but for what end? -All ‘ to eradicate 
every impression of Mathews.’ Here again was this suspicious 
protesting too much. Old Mr. Long had also been encouraged 
simply for the same end. There was here a mixture of coquette, 
heroine, and match-maker ; for though Mr. R— ‘behaved with the 
greatest delicacy,’ she found it ‘impossible to love him.’ She went 
on in this manner for some time, complaining of being much spoken 
of and abuse; but it would seem she rather deserved this public 
reprobation : ‘As I was conscious in my heart of no ill, and wished 
to convince Mathews he had not so much reason to boast of his 
conquest, I paid very little attention to the envy of the women.’ 
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Mr. R—, however, announced presently that he could not marry her 
publicly, through fear of his father; but if she would go off with 
him, and submit to a private marriage, he would, on his father’s 
death, marry her again in the face of the world. This was the con- 
ventional proposal of the fashionable deceiver of the day, as we read 
in Clarissa and the Vicar of Wakefield. * ‘ This,’ says the young 
coquette, who was full of fine distinctions, ‘had I loved him, I cer- 
tainly should have rejected; but in the state of mind I then was, 
I was very angry, and refused seeing him for a great while.’ Had 
she loved him, she would have rejected! At the time she wrote 
that passage she had actually done the very thing, having gone off 
. With a man that she loved, and submitted to a private marriage. 
However, she soon made it up with this gentleman, ‘as he was a 
good young man,’ and she had an esteem for him, and he was very 
penitent. So presently she was walking and riding with him as usual. 

As she was thus engaged, there suddenly appeared on the scene 
Captain Mathews, then on his way to Wales after a dangerous ill- 
ness. When she saw him on the walk at the Pantiles, she could 
scarcely keep from fainting; ‘there was such an alteration in his 
person that I could not believe it possible. He spoke to me once 
in the walk, and asked me if I resolved to be his death; declared 
his illness proceeded from the accounts he had heard of me and 
R—, and that he was now going into the country to die. You may 
be sure I was greatly affected with his words; but as I had suf- 
fered so much in my reputation by being seen with him, I would not 
stay to explain myself, or upbraid him with his behaviour to me ; 
I merely told him, that the only way to convince me of his sincerity 
was to leave me, and never see me more. [I left him immediately 
and went home, where soon after a lady informed me he had fainted 
in the Long-room, and that his friends had taken him to Wales, 
given over by all. This news made me relapse, and had very nearly 
cost me my life, till I heard again that he was well, and in good spirits, 
laughing at my distress, and exulting in the success of his scheme.’ 

On this news, what does this young lady do? Under the advice 
of her sagacious father, encourages Mr. R— heartily, and promise 
that, when it was in his power, and she was free from other engage- 
ments, she would be ready to marry him. This cautious contract is 
highly characteristic. No wonder the Linley family were encouraged 
to plan fresh arrangements ; for old Mr. Long had disproved all the 
unhandsome reports as to his defending the suit, and had voluntarily 
paid down 30001. as satisfaction. The Doctor no doubt looked with 
a kindly eye on Mr. R—, whose turn might come later. Accord- 
ingly, he with the family return to Bath; but as he was so much 
talked of, she would not allow him to be so particular. When he 
had to go away for a time, she would not hear of his writing to her; 
but when he was silent, entered on a correspondence herself, which he 
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then dropped. She had intrusted him with a letter to a female con- 
fidante, in which there were allusions to her ‘ misfortunes,’ and she 
seems to hint that the lover must have read this. However, he re- 
turned no answer to her letter, and she was obliged to own that he 
was ‘ unworthy of her affection.’ This is delightful! That admirer 
was not heard of any more. 

At this favourable juncture Mr. Mathews reappeared, attended 
by his wife, ‘when, in spite of all I could do or say, I was obliged 
to visit them, and scarcely a day passed without my having some 
conversation with him.’ The insinuating admirer so justified him- 
self, helped by ‘his engaging behaviour,’ that he made himself ap- 
pear the injured person and she the criminal. He was presently on 
the old footing, and had quite regained the love which she owned 
had never been quite extinguished. Again all Bath was talking of 
the irresistible Mathews, and watching the pair as they appeared in 
public. 

She was one night going to bed, when she heard her father and 
mother talking very loud, and caught her own name and that of 
Mathews. She of course listened, and heard a conversation that 
must have been most interesting to a heroine. ‘I heard my mother 
tell my father that I was miserable, and that Mathews was equally 
wretched ; that we had loved one another for these some years; and 
that she was sure it would be my death. My father seemed some- 
times to pity and sometimes to condemn me, but at last he resolved 
I should never see him again. In the morning when I came to 
breakfast my spirits were low, and I could not refrain from tears. 
This soon brought on an explanation with my father, to whom I con- 
fessed everything that had passed; his behaviour was tender to a 
degree, and by that method he gained more upon me than if he had 
treated me harshly. Anger I can withstand, but tenderness I never 
could.’ The Doctor, after many arguments on the folly and wicked- 
ness of such a connection, made her promise not to see him any 
more, and said he would break off all intercourse. 

This old pharisee is very entertaining. The next day passed 
without their seeing the Mathews family; and Mrs. Sheridan arrived 
on his part to inquire the reason. At this juncture Mr. Brinsley She- 
ridan enters, and with a deal of art and sharp practice improves the 
opportunity. Again it must be said that his tactics were worthy of 
the later Brinsley. He was now the intimate friend of Mathews. 
He told the young lady that he was at first deceived by him—inno- 
cent R. B. Sheridan !—but had soon discovered the depravity of his 
heart ‘ under the specious appearance of virtue ;’ that then, entirely 
to save her, he began to act a part, pretended the greatest friendship, 
and at last succeeded in obtaining his fullest confidence, and drawing 
from him all his designs. He now began to repeat to her all that 
Mathews said of her, all the designs he meditated, telling her that 
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Mathews had boasted to him how cleverly he had taken her in, and 
that she believed him to be an angel. She accordingly chose Mr. 
Sheridan to be the bearer of a letter of farewell, breaking off for 
ever, but in which this incurable coquette begged that he would 
write back to tell her he was satisfied by her arguments, and that 
they were still friends! Such a request addressed to a man of free 
character was but an invitation; and the crafty admirer comforted 
her greatly by his ‘ approbation of her conduct,’ and professed him- 
self ready to do anything to make her happy. Here again we are 
irresistibly reminded of Lovelace and Clarissa; and indeed it is not 
unlikely that they were copying some such precedent in romance. 
- He wished to deal with Mr. Sheridan only, and was disinclined to 
see Dr. Linley ; accordingly the former gentleman was most active, 
passing to and fro between the parties, and being privileged with Mr. 
Mathews’ confidence. Everything was thus happily accommodated. 

But only for a day; for Mr. Mathews, naturally encouraged by 
the lady’s tenderness, sent her word that he was going to London, 
and would be back in two months; but would shoot himself on 
the spot, he assured her, unless she solemnly promised to see him 
sometimes. This threatened declaration threw the heroine into fits, 
who took it all literally, weighed the two dreadful alternatives—the 
death of the man by his own hand, or her father’s terrible dis- 
pleasure. -In truth, the whole, as we said before, is a key to the 
romances of her day. What was she to do? ‘ At last I wrote to him, 
and expostulated with him once more on the baseness of such a 
proceeding.’ Which, instead of ‘having the wished effect,’ pro- 
duced a sort of threatening and bullying reply, ‘ just in the language 
of a tyrant ;’ he told her that he would see her, and that no father on 
earth should hinder him, and that he would carry her off by force. 
This plain revelation of his feeling she answered with ‘ some warmth,’ 
and protested he should never write to her again. 

Here, at last, we may conceive her eyes were opened; but a 
letter with a strange direction was put into her hand, which, on 
being opened, proved to be from this gay deceiver. He wished to 
see her again; he had something of the utmost consequence to tell 
her; he only asked ten minutes’ conversation; he would never ask 
to see her again. If she refused, she must expect the worst—some 
terrible unforeshadowed catastrophe. 

No declaration more welcome to the heroine could have been 
made. Another girl would have turned to her father or brother, and 
have got them to dispose of this ruffian. But it only threw her 
into a delightful and ‘delicate distress.’ She had no friend to ad- 
vise her, she said—(where was Mr. Sheridan?) : she consented, ‘ and 
appointed an hour.’ But the moment she appeared, he drew a pistol 
from his pocket, and uttered the most horrid imprecations, swearing 
that if she did not bind herself to see him on his return from London, 
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he would shoot himself before her face. ‘Think, my dear girl,’ she 
says to her friend, ‘ what a cruel situation /’ i.e. what a deliciously 
exquisite one! She could only tell him she would do anything rather 
than see him commit ‘such a rash action.’ Farther, she promised 
to meet him on the following Wednesday during the concert. But 
in the interval what was she to do? how was it all to end? The 
strain was growing too terrible : it was all falling so delightfully into 
the lines of the novels, that it only wanted something tragic, or at 
least melodramatic, on her side to correspond with the other ele- 
ments. Ruffian, pistol threats, love, on one side; cruel and pitiless 
father on the other. ‘ What resource was there left?’ she asks. 
Will it be believed that the next step of the heroine was to arrange 
for suicide? ‘I came to the horrid resolution of destroying my own 
wretched being. With these horrid thoughts I searched Miss She- 
ridan’s room for some laudanum, which I knew she had for the tooth- 
ache. I found a small bottleful, and put it in my pocket.’ Now, 
this was all self-delusion: it was simply a development of the regu- 
lation heroine’s determination ‘to die.’ The situations were suc- 
ceeding each other rapidly ; add this resolution—for that was all 
that was needful—and the romance would be complete. It is almost 
comic to read that Mr. Sheridan, the new lover, had been allowed 
to see her carrying off his sister’s laudanum ; and on the next day, 
‘after church,’ when she was making her will, writing farewell letters 
to Mathews, stinging his villain’s soul, who should come in but Mr. 
Sheridan. ‘ When he saw me writing, he was very much alarmed.’ 
No doubt the will was ostentatiously set out, the number of letters, 
&e. What follows is unrivalled: ‘ At last, after swearing him to 
secrecy, I told him what I intended to do, and begged him to take 
charge of the letters.’ This, indeed, acquits the young girl of every- 
thing but indiscretion, and shows how genuine and unsophisticated 
she was. Mr. Sheridan, of course, ‘used every argument to dis- 
suade her ;’ he at least begged of her to put off the matter till the 
afternoon, as he would then tell her something which would make 
her lay aside all such thoughts entirely. She agreed; but as soon 
as he was gone, took half the quantity in the bottle; and after 
dinner, finding it had no effect, took the rest. It is plain that there 
could only have been a few drops in the bottle. Mr. Sheridan’s 
singular behaviour imposed on the young heroine, though to cooler 
heads he seemed to act as if he did not put much credit in the pro- 
mised act of self-destruction; for he went to two doctors, and 
‘implored them, for God’s sake,’ to go up to her—not at once, but 
‘that night, in case she should have taken it before he returned.’ 
This was a very tranquil way of taking the matter. When he did 
arrive, ‘I was in a state of lethargy on the settee.’ He immediately 
ran for the doctors; but before they could arrive she had dropped 
down, for the dose was a little strong. An emetic was adminis- 
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tered, and she was put to bed. ‘To describe the distress of the 
family at this time is impossible ; but such a scene, by all accounts, 
cannot be conceived or imagined.’ The night, however, she passed 
‘in the most dreadful agonies of mind.’ In short, there was nothing 
but horrors, agonies, piled-up to an extent that no Evelina or Cecilia 
could fail to be satisfied with. 

On the Monday evening Mr. Sheridan came to expostulate 
with her in the most tender manner, not merely on account of the 
crime she had intended to commit—Mr. Sheridan was a man of 
humour, and could hardly have kept from smiling as he gave this 
lecture—but on committing it for the sake of a man like Mathews. 
~ He then showed her some letters of Mathews to himself. 

‘ Judge what must be my feelings,’ goes on the young lady, ‘ on 
finding the man for whom I had sacrificed life, fortune, reputation, 
everything that was dear, the most abandoned wretch that ever 
existed. In his last letter to Sheridan, he had told him that I had 
given him so much trouble, that he had the greatest inclination to 
give me up; but his vanity would not let him do that without having 
gained his point. He, therefore, said he was resolved, the next time 
I met him, to throw off the mask, and if I would not consent to 
make myself still more infamous, to force me, and then leave me to 
repent at leisure. He then told how he had acted on Saturday ; 
and that I had promised to see him on Wednesday. He then said 
he would sufficiently revenge himself for all the trouble I had given 
him; but if I changed my mind, and would not see him, he was 
resolved to carry me off by force.. The moment I read this horrid 
letter I fainted; and it was some time before I could recover my 
senses sufficiently to thank Mr. Sheridan for his opening my eyes.’ 

Mr. Sheridan, seeing it was a little suspicious that such a con- 
fidence should be imparted to him, explained that he had made Ma- 
thews think that he was equally infamous, in order to discover his 
designs. What was she going to do? he asked her. She was too 
distracted to propose anything. He suggested a sort of honourable 
elopement to France, to a convent, where he would attend her, and 
where she would be in safety and honour. The young lady agreed 
at once; and thus Mr. Sheridan brought his plans to an issue. 

It must be confessed that the whole has a very ugly air. The 
organised deceit of the transaction, the ungentlemanly treachery to 
the man whose friend he was so laboriously pretending to be, and 
this cool and precocious treachery in a mere boy of twenty, read 
in connection with the ‘dodges’ and devices of the more advanced 
Brinsley of later years, instead of inclining us to take the heroine’s 
view of his conduct, as something eminently chivalrous, only makes 
us look on it as ‘shabby’ and mean in the highest degree. But 
there is a severer view to be taken; for the dramatic incident of 
Mathews’ infamous letter, in which he reveals his melodramatic villany, 
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is highly suspicious. No man would be stupid enough to record such 
evidence against himself; and we have little doubt but that it adds 
one more to those questionable ‘ tricks’—to give it the most indul- 
gent name—of which the life of Sheridan is only too full. 

Everything was accordingly arranged for flight. A fresh evidence 
to show how heroineship will blunt all feelings, even those of ordinary 
conventional affection: her mother, through the fright of the poison- 
ing, had been suddenly and prematurely confined on the Tuesday ; 
but the young lady, though much ‘ distracted,’ determined to depart 
on the Wednesday, leaving her parent in a very critical way indeed. 
On the evening of the Wednesday Mr. Sheridan arrived with ‘ two 
chairs ;’ put her, ‘half fainting,’ into one, and her trunks into the 
other. She was carried to a coach that was waiting, where was also 
a maid, secured for her through Mr. Sheridan’s ‘ delicacy’ of mind. 
The heartlessness of the whole proceeding is amazing, when we think 
of the second shock to be conveyed to the mother lying up-stairs al- 
most in the agonies of the first. As Mr. Sheridan was hurrying off, 
he actually stumbled on his rival, who was posting up to look after the 
young lady. But the young man’s too versatile readiness of resource 
did not fail’ He hurriedly told him of the frightful confusion 
the house was in ; that no one would see him or attend to him ; and 
begged that he would go up to Miss Sheridan’s and wait there, as he 
(Sheridan) had an affair of honour coming off, and might want his 
assistance. By this clever tissue of falsehood ‘he got rid of him,’ 
says the young lady with great satisfaction. 

By next morning the pair had arrived in London. Mr. Sheridan 
then thought of ‘a respectable brandy-merchant’ in the City—a Mr. 
Ewart, whom he knew well, and to whom he brought the lady, tell- 
ing him that she was a rich heiress whom he had persuaded to elope 
with him to the Continent. The old gentleman kindly sheltered her, 
and bestowed great praise on the young man for this sensible step, 
and for his giving up the foolish and unprofitable pursuit of a sing- 
ing-woman. He went farther: he gave them both passages on board 
a vessel of his own bound for Dunkirk, with letters to: his agents 
there, who gave them every facility for reaching Lisle. Again, this 
sort of ‘ humbugging’ might be thought very clever, but has an un- 
pleasant flavour. 

Once committed to such a step, it was easy to persuade the 
heroine that a marriage was absolutely necessary; and accordingly 
it took place at Calais in March 1772. -She then went to a con- | 
vent, taking the name of Harley, so that some mystification and 
romance could still be kept up; and was presently joined by her 
father, who arrived in all haste. He treatéd her with the utmost 
kindness, and, strange to say, was profuse in his gratitude to 
Mr. Sheridan for his noble behaviour. Mathews meanwhile, amazed 
at the disappearance, at last had his eyes opened to the duplicity 
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of that ‘ingenious young gentleman’ Mr. Sheridan, and inserted a 
card in the Bath papers calling him ‘a treacherous scoundrel’ and 
‘a liar.’ 

It has been the fashion, in the many accounts of ‘ the affairs’ 
that followed, to describe Mathews as a sort of vulgar and unprin- 
cipled bravo and swashbuckler; but it must be confessed, that, 
setting aside the propriety of such an advertisement, the two epi- 
thets were fairly deserved. Of the treachery and the falsehoods 
there could be no doubt. Farther, Mr. Sheridan, who always had 
friends and admirers to take his side, contrived to have .it sent 
about then, and perhaps to have it repeated ‘to this hour, that 
- Mathews was an utter coward, and had behaved as such in the 
various rencontres; in short, as acting as a disappointed villain, 
who wanted revenge for being baffled, and who stabbed in the dark. 
The, truth is, Mathews fought two duels, and behaved with courage 
in both. ‘Mathews was shunned universally for his disgraceful con- 
duct throughout this affair,’ says one of the latest accounts of the 
transaction, ‘which he had shamefully misrepresented.’ But with 
this part the romance closes; and indeed Mr. Thornbury has 
very recently related this concluding portion of the episode in his 
capital Old Stories Retold; so it may be passed by here. 

We had forgotten some little incidents more creditable to Mr. 
Sheridan’s art than to his chivalry. One was, that an early and 
trusted friend, Halhed, had confided to him his secret and ardent 
attachment for the heroine; in return for which Mr. Sheridan ‘ cut 
out’ his friend. The other is, that the happy pair lived comfort- 
ably for the first year after their marriage on fifteen hundred pounds, 
which was half the damages paid by old Mr. Long of Wiltshire ; 
Dr. Linley retaining the other half as indemnity for his losses as to 
his daughter’s public singing, &c. 

Seen or read by the light ofthis story, the play of the Rivals be- 
comes doubly interesting. Lydia Languish is exactly Miss Linley, 
and her remark of disappointment, ‘So there will be no elopement 
after all!’ shows that the one that did take place was infinitely ac- 
ceptable to her model Miss Linley. Captain Absolute, with his trick 
of ‘ Beverley,’ is quite worthy of young Mr. Sheridan; and Sir An- 
tony exhibits touches that quite correspond with old Sheridan, as seen 
in the lives of Johnson and Garrick. It has been said, indeed, that 
Falkland, with his doubts, was intended as a picture of Sheridan’s 
own mind; but this is highly improbable. The scene, too, is laid 
at Bath, and Sir Lucius, who has also pretensions to the lady’s hand, 
is about to fight a duel in support of his claims. This was certainly 
an audacious reproduction of incidents so personal and delicate ; 
and it shows that even then he was not overburdened with sensi- 
tiveness. It was no wonder, when the piece was brought forward in 
Bath four or five years later, that every seat was taken. 
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BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN 


‘Wuat I want, my boy, is war, war—‘ war to the knife !’’ plenty 
of French three-deckers to rake, and lots of prize-money to be paid 
for rakfhg ’em !’ 

That i is what Bertie Gray, Lieutenant of H.M.S. Thunderbolt, 
said to Reginald Ashe, a rising specimen of the genus British artist. 

‘And what J want, my boy, is a successful summer tour, a 
generous ‘‘ hanging committee’’ next season, and a good position 
‘*on the line.”’’ 

‘The thanks of a grateful: public, and the G.C.B. of an appre- 
ciating sovereign,’ said Bertie, raising his wineglass, as if to ‘ pro- 
poge a toast,’ as Mrs. Gamp has it. 

‘The recognition of genius by discerning critics, and R.A. tacked 
on to my name,’ cried Reginald. 

‘ Artists don’t rise to be R.A. in a single season !’ 

. ‘Lieutenants in the navy don’t become G.C.B. without fighting, 
and we are at peace with all the world.’ 

Both the young men laughed heartily. 

‘O for the days when George III. was king!’ sighed Bertie. 

‘O for the days of kind-hearted, generous Sir Joshua!’ said Re- 
ginald. 

‘ Joshua—what ?’ 

‘Reynolds, of course.’ 

Albert Gray and Reginald Ashe were fast and dear friends, and 
were sitting on a beautiful June evening in the chambers of the 
latter in the Adelphi, sipping some very fair claret, and interchang- 
ing notes on their future prospects. The first-named, as has been 
said, was a lieutenant in the navy, and his age might be about thirty. 
He was rather strongly-built, tawny-haired, blue-eyed, and brown- 
complexioned. Reginald Ashe was perhaps three years his junior, 
of a lighter build than his friend, tall, elegant, with clear-cut features, 
dark liquid hazel eyes with long black lashes, and ink-black silky 
moustache and hair. 

‘Fill your glass, dear old boy, and we'll drink to our mutual 
good-luck. Here’s to you, my Damon!’ 

‘ And to you, my Pythias!’ returned the sailor. And the young 
men glanced at each other without saying more, after the fashion of 
us phlegmatic Englishmen. But there was a world of sincere affec- 
tion in the glance, brief as it was; and the heart of each beat a little 
more rapidly as they grasped hands. 
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_ *Heigho!’ sighed Bertie, ‘it’s almost time to be afloat again. 
Leave’s up on Tuesday.’ 

‘I shall be off for my summer tour when you’re gone, Bertie— 
there’ll be nothing to keep me in town then.’ 

‘ But your other friends—’ 

‘ Other friends ? O bah! I don’t care about the world’s ordinary 
friendship. A man asks you to dinner with him at his club twice 
‘in the season if you are prosperous, and cuts you in the street if you 
wear a shabby coat. That’s the friendship (it is a libel on the 
name) of nine fellows out of ten. No, no, Bertie; I hold the doc- 
trine, that in friendship as in love one should suffice. I'll own no 
divided allegiance.’ 

Bertie looked gratified, but said nothing. 

‘And so,’ continued Reginald, ‘when the Thunderbolt weighs 
anchor, I’m off to Wales, or some other picturesque locality.—Down, 
Brutus, down!’ he said to a large white cat who had jumped on his 
knee, and was endeavouring to make a plaything of his meer- 
schaum. 

Bertie laughed. 

‘ How you spoil that cat, Reggie !’ 

‘Got a passion for cats—shall put him in a picture some day, 
‘‘ with a hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” &. I wonder 
Landseer never took the nursery rhyme for a subject—there’s the 
little dog, and the cow—’ 

‘ Landseer is not great at cows.’ 

‘ He’s great at everything, sir.’ 

‘ Well, as you please. What's to be your own subject for next 
season ?’ 

‘The meeting of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn.’ 

‘0, O! we aim at being historical in style ; we are ambitious, it 
seems!’ 

‘Yes, we are.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘I mean to swell out your figure, and make you Henry.’ 

‘Much obliged, I’m sure.’ 

‘O, he wasn’t so very bloated when he met Anne first,’ laughed 
Reginald. ‘ History often lies.’ 

‘ Does it indeed ?’ 

‘ And he had a noble presence, and by some was thought a model 
of manly beauty.’ 

‘ Shows their taste then, if I am to sit for him.’ 

‘I shall make a Sir Thomas Wyatt of myself.’ 

‘Ah, you do look sweet and sentimental with those lustrous 
dark eyes.’ 

‘ Get out !’ 

‘Not a bit of it.’ 

Seconp Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. 
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‘But now comes the dilemma. I can’t find a model that at all 
comes up to my notion of the fair Anne.’ 

‘ Miséricorde! Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark omitted !’ 

‘Just so. I fear I shall have to abandon the subject and choose 
another.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t Leila Davenant do?’ asked Bertie, with just the sus- 
picion of a blush colouring his bronzed cheek. 

‘Leila Davenant! Anne Boleyn didn’t squint.’ 

‘ Neither does Miss Davenant!’ cried Bertie indignantly. 

Reginald Ashe looked at him curiously. | 

‘O, the land lies in that direction, does it?’ - 

‘Nonsense, Reggie ! as if I shouldn’t have told you if it did! 
What secrets have I from you, dear old fellow ?’ 

Reginald was touched. 

‘Well, you'll tell me when you lose your heart, then a. 

‘ Of course I will—and you ?’ 

‘To be sure I will.’ 

‘Is it a mutual bargain ?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘ Shake hands on it, then.’ 

Bertie rose. 

- ‘I shall see you once more before I sail, Reggie; I shall look 
in on Saturday. I go to Portsmouth on Monday. You'll give me 
a farewell supper, won’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course,’ said the other, in a voice not quite 
steady, and with something very like dew in his eyes. 

‘Good-bye then, dear old fellow!’ And with a cordial grasp of 
both hands that was next door to a positive embrace, these 4wo 
young men, who did not consider it at all effeminate to feel and 
show affection for each other, parted. 

‘Ah,’ sighed Reginald, when the door had closed behind his 
friend, ‘how I shall miss him! Well, he’ll be back next year. 
Meanwhile I must work. And now to find a model for my Anne.’ 


Early in July Reginald Ashe was comfortably established. in 
very pretty apartments in the cottage ofa highly respectable widow, 
in one of the most picturesque localities of North Wales. Here he 
set to work in earnest on his ‘ great picture,’ as with all-the fond- 
ness of a young artist he termed the work which he hoped would 
make him famous the ensuing spring. He had so far advanced with 
the painting, that it was impossible to put off any longer the sketch- 
ing-in of the principal figure; and he resolved, since he could find 
no model to his taste, to trust to his'creative fancy alone for the 
portraiture of the lovely and ill-fated Anne. Reginald had greatly 
flattered his landlady’s vanity by introducing her to his canvas in the 
quality of one of the attendayts on Katherine of Arragon; and the 
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consequence was, that the worthy soul took intense interest in the 
painting, dnd believed she was destined to be immortalised on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. But Mrs. Crupe, good woman, had 
no notion of a pot S or painter’s idea of Anne Boleyn, and could 
only say, that ‘Miss Lilian Wrasse, the parson’s daughter, was 
reckoned the finest girl in these parts, and very kind to everybody, 
and no doubt would be willing to sit to Mr. Ashe.’ 

Reginald, who was just setting out on his usual morning’s ex- 
cursion, and had all his sketching paraphernalia slung across his 
shoulder, ‘smiled at this, and said, 

‘No, no, Mrs. Crupe; perhaps some good fairy may send me a 

real flesh-and-blood Anne during my mountain rambles; and if not, 
I must trust to my ideal.’ 

The day was splendid, although as intensely hot as it usually is 
_ in the month of July. A blue heat-mist overhung the purple hill- 
tops, and seemed, like the veil of beauty, to wish to hide their 
glories from the heather-land below. A wide expanse of moor, 
growing crimson with the heath-blooms, which were already begin- 
ning to burst into blossom, was dotted here and there with flocks of 
the diminutive mountain-sheep, and herds of shaggy black and dun 
cattle, at once sullen, picturesque, and intractable. The wide- 
spread panorama was intersected in all directions by winding moun- 
tain-streams, which, although running very low on account of the 
extreme heat of the weather, yet retained sufficient ‘water in their 
channels to supply the browsing flocks and herds, and to add greatly 
to the beauty of the wild and exquisite picture. The sun, not yet 
fully risen, hung a great globe of gold over the few scattered firs 
which crowned some of the hill-tops, and, dispersing the mists as he 
ascended, gave promise of a magnificent day. 

The young artist, dashing the hair from his brow, stood gazing 
on the lovely scene with a rapt intensity of gaze and thought, only 
known to those hard brain-and-hand toilers of the great Babylon, 
to whom it is rarely given to snatch a few hours from the turmoil 
of city existence, and commune with Nature in her own solitudes. 
He looked back at the little rose-bowered cottage, which he had left 
a mile behind him, and almost felt that he could be content to 
resign for ever the golden dream of ambition, and, with the friend 
of his heart and the wife of his bosom for companions, pass in this 
sweet and solitary spot a tranquil, if an unambitious existence. 

But a moment’s reflection awoke him from the dream, and re- 
called his wandering imagination to the realities of life. 

‘TI must not lose the fine effects of those early mountain-mists,’ 
he murmured to himself. ‘ To work, O Utopian Alnaschar! Dreams 
of the Unattainable balance no banker’s. book. Ah, well!’ Then 
choosing a favourable situation, he began the outline of a sketch of 
sunrise on the Welsh mountains. 
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‘The artist’s heart was in the work, and it grew under his 
loving fingers. It was already half coloured, when a soft yet un- 
mistakable expression of surprise caused him to drop his brush and 
look hastily round. 

A few yards behind him stood a young lady. She was ofa 
dazzlingly fair complexion, just in the slightest degree tinged by 
sun-brown, and was rather tall of figure than otherwise. Her eyes 
were large, liquid, and of a melting tenderness, their colour blue. 
Her small queenly head, covered with sunny chestnut braids, was 
gracefully set on a slender white neck. Her smile was of surpass- 
ing beauty—it lit up her whole face—and her hands and feet were 
exceedingly small and beautifully proportioned. This fair girl, who 
was apparently about twenty years of age, wore a plain white dress, 
with a tartan scarf and sash, and a white straw hat simply trimmed 
with purple and white heath-blossoms. She might have passed for 
Ellen in the Lady of the Lake. 

‘O dear, I am sure I beg your pardon!’ said the lady. 

‘ Anne Boleyn, by Jove!’ thought the gentleman ; but he said 
as he glanced at the sketch-book she held in her hand—‘ Nay, I 
beg yours, if, as I guess, I have occupied the place from which you 
intended to sketch ?’ 

‘ Yes—no—that is—O, pray do not move,’ as she saw Regi- 
nald Ashe begin putting together his palette and brushes. ‘ Mine 
is no sketch, it is merely a scratch. I was never taught. In fact, 
this is my first attempt.’ 

But Reginald had risen. 

‘O, do pray finish your painting,’ said the young girl. ‘I shall 
be so distressed!’ And she really looked so. ‘ May I glance at 
it ?’ she asked timidly. 

‘O yes, I shall be most happy,’ said the young man, looking at 
her with an artist’s eye. 

‘ Beautiful!’ cried she. ‘ 

‘ Beautiful indeed !’ echoed he. But the lady meant the sketch, 
and the artist meant the lady. 

It is perfectly wonderful, when people have a taste in common, 
how quickly they manage to make friends over it. Bring two enthu- 
siastic musicians, painters, or politicians together for the first time, 
and in half an hour they will be as intimate as if they had known 
each other all their lives. It is no wonder, then, that the acquaint- 
anceship progresses rapidly, when on the one side there is an intel- 
ligent and beautiful girl, and on the other a handsome and clever 
young man of fascinating manners. 

Reginald found himself explaining and suggesting to the young 
girl, as if he had been engaged to teach her at half-a-guinea a lesson. 
He ran through the gamut of ‘ outline,’ ‘ tone,’ ‘ light,’ ‘ colouring,’ 
and ‘chiaro-oscuro,’ with glib proficiency. Nor did his fair pupil 
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appear by any means loath to learn. It must: be said in her excuse 
(if any of our bewitching town-bred ladies who read this pronounce 
her a ‘ bold thing’), that Belgravian etiquette has not as yet been 
introduced into the Welsh mountains—and long may it be ere it is 
so! Lilian Wrasse (for it was the Rector’s danghter) was speaking 
to a stranger without an introduction, it is true; but then a mutual 
love for art drew them together, and the young lady spoke and acted 
in every way as only a true gentlewoman can do. 

Meanwhile, having finished his own sketch, the artist was exa- 
mining that of Miss Wrasse, and pointing out to her in what respects 
it was deficient. It was a crude affair, as might have been expected 
from an untaught hand; but rude as it was, it nevertheless bore evi- 
dences within it of true artistic instincts. Lilian was pleased with 
the artist’s approbation of what was good in her sketch, tempered 
as it was by honest censure of that which was bad. 

‘I like to be told my faults,’ she said. ‘Papa says my drawing 
is perfection ; but I know, I feel it is not. O, thank you for tell- 
ing me.’ 

Reginald was amused yet pleased. How different was this un- 
sophisticated girl from his fair London acquaintances, with whom, 
to question the perfection of anything they did, was to put oneself 
under the ban of perpetual exile from circles polite. 

‘ Nobody ever taught me, you see,’ said Lilian; ‘0, I should 
like to have a master !’ 

‘ And I should like to be he,’ thought Reginald. But he. did 
not say so. He knew the proprieties. Yet he was more than half 
in love with this charming Welsh maid already. A pang shot through 
his heart as he reflected that this chance meeting would probably 
be the last, since he knew not who the young lady was. Did a 
similar reflection possibly cross Lilian’s mind? It is not impro- 
bable. 

The sun had by this time risen high in the heavens, and Miss 
Wrasse hastily prepared to turn her footsteps homewards. 

‘Iam so much obliged to you for your hints,’ she said, adjust- 
ing her red plaid scarf; ‘I shall be sure to profit by them.’ 

‘O, do not thank me,’ he said, with a glow on his handsome 
face. ‘It has been such a pleasure.’ Then, unable to resist the 
temptation, he added, ‘ May I not hope we shall meet—’ 

But, with a graceful bow, she turned away her blushing face 
and was gone. 

The artist stood a few moments watching the tall slight figure 
as, with white dress fluttering, it slowly descended from the hill- 
slope to the moorlands below. He sighed unconsciously as he 
thought how often it happens thus in life. We meet (in some rail- 
way carriage perhaps) a man whom instinct tells us we could love 
as a friend, or a woman who realises our day-dream. The station 
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is reached, the train stops, and into the seething crowd of life vanish 
both man and woman, leaving us with a vague indefinable feeling of 
‘something missing’ which we never experienced before. 

But as Reginald Ashe stood watching the young girl (who had 
certainly not left him ‘ fancy free’) he observed her suddenly stop, 
with a gesture that betokened somewhat of alarm, and look unde- 
cidedly round her. Before the artist—though he strained his gaze 
to the utmost—could discern the reason of this, he beheld the young 
girl turn round and retrace her steps towards the spot where he 
stood, looking up to him as she did so, and augmenting her pace 
till it reached a positive run. 

‘ Good heavens !’ exclaimed Reginald, ‘what can be the matter !’ 
and he advanced rapidly to the young lady’s assistance. He had 
not run twenty yards down the hill-side, with his painting tressels in 
his hand, when an agonised shriek from Lilian made him redouble 
his pace, and at the same moment he perceived the cause of her 
A few yards behind the young girl, and following her at a brisk 
trot, was one of the largest of the shaggy black cattle of which we 
have spoken. Although this species are of no size as compared 
with the ordinary kinds of cattle, they are often obstinate and vicious 
to a.degree, and sufficiently powerful .to give anybody whom they 
may attack a poor chance of getting away from them without either 
loss of life or damage to limb. The spiteful little brute was probably 
attracted by the red portion of Lilian’s scarf, for she wore a ‘ Rob 
Roy’ tartan ; and as he followed her, he stopped a few moments to 
bellow wrathfully and to toss his shaggy black head, in which his 
evil little eyes twinkled from out a forest of hair like those of a 
demon. Fortunately this deliberate gloating over the prospect of 
the immolation of a victim gave Lilian time to gain considerably on 
her pursuer, and to Reginald to take in the whole situation and de- 
termine upon his course of action. He had observed as he descended 
the hill a small clump of stunted thorn-bushes, the shelter of which 
it was his object to gain. And accordingly, having reached Lilian 
and taken her hand, he half urged, half dragged the terrified girl 
till they were both safely ensconced behind this friendly shelter. It 
was not too soon, for they had barely reached the bushes when their 
vicious little enemy was upon them. Now the bushes, seven in 
number, formed a clump, round which it was impossible, so long as 
Reginald and Lilian kept moving, for the bull to catch them. Ac- 
cordingly they dodged round and round the clump, until the young 
girl, sick, terrified, and giddy, was on the point of fainting. The 
bull, nothing daunted, in spite of several severe blows on his muzzle 
from the artist’s tressels, continued to walk round and round the 
trees with all the spiteful malignity of a cat who has a mouse in 
view which she knows cannot escape her; when it suddenly occurred 
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to Reginald, that were the cause of his anger removed, the bull 
might become more manageable. Accordingly Lilian, with the help 
of the young man, removed the obnoxious scarf, which Reginald 
rolled up and concealed in his pocket. No sooner was the object 
of his hatred removed than the savage little animal stared stupidly 
at the pair as if desirous of some fresh provocation, and then, balked 
of his intended assault on the detested colour, gave a snort of indig- 
nation and trotted back to rejoin the herd. 

But directly all immediate danger was removed, the highly- 
wrought nerves of the young girl gave way and she fainted. The 
artist laid her gently and tenderly down on the heather, and pro- 
ceeded to fill his cap with water at one of the many rivulets which 
meandered over the moor. This done, he mixed with it a small 
portion of brandy from his luncheon flask, and bathed the temples 
and hands of the insensible girl. Whilst he was so doing, he caught 
sight of two peasants burning turf at no great distance, and by loud 
and continued shouts attracted their attention, when they left their 
peat-heaps and came towards him. 

‘Lord have mercy on us!’ said one of them in Welsh (of 
which the artist fortunately understood a little), ‘if it isn’t parson’s 
daughter !’ 

‘ Parson’s daughter !’ exclaimed Reginald, as he remembered 
Mrs. Crupe’s observations that morning. 


Meanwhile Lilian had slowly come to herself, to the great satis- 
faction of the stolid gaping peasants. 
‘ She ben’t dead after all!’ said they in chorus. 
’*O! exclaimed the young girl, holding out her hand to Regi- 
nald, ‘how much I owe you, sir! I should have lost my life but for 


you.’ 


She could say no more; and the artist, not at all desirous of 
being thanked, inquired ,if she thought she was strong enough, with 
his assistance, to reach the rectory. 

‘O yes,’ said she; ‘I feel quite strong now.’ 

She was nevertheless compelled to lean pretty heavily on the 
young man’s arm; and perhaps that slow walk and silent téte-d-téte 
did a good deal to precipitate matters. Who knows ? 

After this seasonable service to his daughter, and consequent 
claim upon the Rector’s gratitude, was it not a matter of course 
that an invitation to the rectory should follow? A footing in the 
house once obtained, what could things do but progress in the usual 
groove? An old philosopher tells us, that as fire and tow, so are a 
young man and woman in the constant neighbourhood of each other, 
especially when of similar tastes and dispositions. 

Lilian Wrasse did not need much entreaty before she consented 
to sit as the model for Anne Boleyn; and such good use did the 
painter make of his time, that when the finishing touch had been 
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given to the great picture, the finishing touch had also been given 
to the destiny of two lives. 

The ‘ Meeting of Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn’ created a 
‘ sensation’ at the Royal Academy next season, and Reginald Ashe 
always remembered with pleasure that his search of a model for 
that unfortunate queen had been the cause of his finding a wife. 

Early in the spring the Thunderbolt arrived at Plymouth from 
her West-Indian cruise. Before she had been anchored in the 
Sound twenty-four hours, Reginald Ashe received the following 
letter : 


‘Dear Reggie,—You know my bargain with my Damon. Well! 
Leila Davenant and I have come to an understanding. Be my ‘best 
man.”—Your affectionate BERTIE. 

‘P.S. Hope the picture is good.’ 


To which the Lieutenant received the following answer : 


‘Dear Bertie,— Can’t. Going to be a bridegroom myself. 
Let’s be married same place and day. Who do you think I’m going 
to marry? Why, Anne Boleyn !/—Your affectionate 

‘ REGINALD. 

‘P.S. The picture is superb ” 


And married at the same place and on the same day they were; 


for Lilian and her father, fully sympathising with the affection of 
the two friends, came up to London on purpose. And two happier 
alliances were never formed than on the day when the artist married 
his model. 





THE LORDS OF LORN 


THE district of Lorn, which comprehends the northern part of the 
Scottish county of Argyle, has been the patrimony successively of 
several great families, all of them distinguished in the national an- 
nals. On a rocky point of this seaboard territory, beaten evermore 
by the waves of the Atlantic, stand the crumbling ruins of Dunstaff- 
nage, the castle-palace of the ancient kings of Scotland. As such, 
Dunstaffnage was the early repository of the Lagfail, the Fatal 
Stone, or Stone of Fortune, on which they were crowned. This vene- 
rated palladium of the monarchy being transferred to Scone, on the 
banks of the Tay, remained there for ages, till it was thence carried 
to England by Edward I.; and from his day to ours it has formed a 
curious appendage of the Coronation-chair in Westminster Abbey. 
Moreover, the Highland enthusiast pretends that in Upper Lorn he 
can identify various scenes of the Ossianic poems—such, for example, 
as the heath of Lora, where the ‘ wanderer unseen,’ the ‘ breeze of 
the valley,’ still wantons with the thistle’s beard ; and the site of 
the hall of Selma, where the feast of shells was spread when Fingal 
and his warriors, ‘in the days of song, heard the music of harps, the 
tales of other times.’ But some countenance is lent to these conjec- 
tures by the fact that ‘ woody Morven,’ the principal dominion of the 
Fingalian race, lies on the opposite side of the Sound at the mouth 
of Loch Linnhe. 

Speaking of Morven, Dunstaffnage, and the Stone of Fortune, 
carries us back to times the chronicles of which are so scanty and 
obscure, that we can catch only vague glimpses of the wars and 
migrations of barbarous tribes, led by chiefs or kings shadowy as 
Banquo’s phantom line in the weird sisters’ incantation. The close 
of the ninth century saw the roving Vikinger commence that struggle 
for supremacy in the Hebrides which ultimately resulted in the firm 
establishment of an insular monarchy under the Raven standard—en- 
couraging those invasions of the mainland of Scotland, which, how- 
ever, were invariably repelled. But by the beginning of the twelfth 
century the Norse power in the Western Islands was approaching its 
downfall ; for then the portentous figure of ‘ royal Somerled,’ Som- 
hairle, or Samuel, thane of Argyle, and ancestor of the famous 
Lords of the Isles, strode in with sounding steps on the troubled 
stage. It is matter of dispute whether his extraction was Scandi- 
navian or Celtic. The Celts strenuously claim him as of their own 
kith and kin. At all events, his immediate predecessors held cer- 
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tain possessions on the mainland of Argyle, from which his father, 
Gillebride, was expelled, probably by the arms of the Scottish go- 
vernment, in consequence of his having backed the usurper Donald 
Bane, who twice seized the throne of his nephew Edgar, son of King 
Malcolm Canmore. Whilst the fortunes of Somerled were at their 
lowest ebb—his father being landless, friendless, and with no better 
habitation than a cavern—a horde of Norsemen descended on the 
shores of Morven, and committed fearful havoc. At this period, 
Olaus or Olave thé Red reigned in Man as Norwegian sovereign of 
the Isles, and he, it appears, authorised, if he did not personally 
conduct, the savage incursion. The Gael of Argyle, routed in every 
encounter with the marauders for want of a qualified leader, be- 
thought them of young Somerled, whose prowess and skill had al- 
ready been proved, and at once dispatched a messenger to solicit his 
acceptance of the command. According to tradition, the envoy found 
him angling for salmon in Glendhu. Somerled received the offer 
with unfeigned indifference, and declining it peremptorily, stated 
that he saw no prospect of his countrymen being able to cope with 
their oppressors. “The envoy urgently entreated him to reconsider 
his decision. Still the proscribed hero was obdurate, saying with a 
derisive smile, ‘ The salmon that swallows my bait will as soon leap 
out of the water and fling itself upon this grassy bank, as the Gael 
will drive out their foes.’ His hook was instantly gulped down by 
a fish, which on feeling the treacherous barb, sprang up from the 
stream and fell at his feet. ‘ Behold the omen!’ exclaimed the mes- 
senger with delight. Somerled bowed to what seemed so plain a 
token of the will of fate. The Highlanders flocked joyfully around 
him. He overthrew the enemy in several engagements, and captur- 
ing their fleet, extorted a treaty by which he obtained the lordship of 
the whole country of Argyle. The bonds of amity were still closer 
cemented by King Olave bestowing upon him the hand of his daughter 
Ragnhildis—a marriage, observes the Chronicon Mannie, to which 
the Scandinavian kingdom of the Isles owed its ruin. 

Thenceforth the remarkable career of Somerled can be traced 
with considerable distinctness on the chequered page of Scottish 
history. The Princess Ragnhildis brought him three sons—Dnugall, 
Reginald, and Angus ; and he had a still elder son, Gillecallum, by 
a former marriage. His rapid elevation from the depths of mis- 
fortune stimulated the thane’s besetting pride and ambition. The 
humiliations he had suffered at the hands of the Scottish govern- 
ment could neither be forgotten nor forgiven. In those days, and 
for several hundred years after, the authority of the crown was 
generally of small account in the Highlands, and was only exerted on 
some great and pressing emergency. When Malcolm IV., a boy of 
thirteen, came to the throne in 1158, Somerled threw down the gage 
of defiance by refusing allegiance. This was more than the court 
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could bear. A royal army, commanded by Gilchrist, Earl of Angus, 
marched to enforce submission, and a battle ensued, in which victory 
inclined somewhat to the rebel side. Angus proposed terms, and a 
pacification was concluded, which was regarded as of so much na- 
tional importance that it actually constituted an epoch from which 
many subsequent royal charters were dated. But Somerled’s clay- 
more could not rest in its sheath. Next year, 1154, saw it flash- 
ing again. The assassination of King Olave by two of his nephews 
afforded the aspiring thane a pretext to claim the vacant throne for 
his eldest son, Dugall, by the second marriage. The male line of 
Olave, however, was not extinct. His son and heir, Godred the 
~ Black, prepared to defend his just rights against his aggressive 
brother-in-law. The fleets of Argyle and Man encountered in 
battle ; but the issue being doubtful, Godred saw meet to come to 
an accommodation, by which he ceded to Somerled what were then 
designated the South Isles; retaining for himself the North Isles 
and Man. The peace was hollow—little more than a mere truce. 
In 1158, Somerled broke anew into war, scattered Godred’s naval 
power, and drove him out of Man; thereby acquiring undisputed 
sway over all the Isles, north and south, and Man. 

Somerled had now reached the pinnacle of his greatness. . The 
sovereignty of Man, and the lordship of Argyle and the Isles were 
his, but sufficed him not. A prize still more alluring than the island 
diadem glittered in the distance. His evil genius, his overweening 
faith in his own destiny, tempted him to grasp at the Scottish crown 
itself. Full of the mad scheme, he mustered his utmost strength, 
and in the year 1164 entered the Firth of Clyde with 160 galleys. 
Disembarking his clansmen in safety, he pushed on for Renfrew. 
But the crisis of his fate was come. A traitor assassinated him 
in his own pavilion in the dead of night. Next morning the plaided 
host, finding their leader cold in his blood, were overwhelmed with 
dismay ; and, being attacked by ‘a very few’ of the royalists (as the 
Chronicon Mannie states), were forced to retreat ignominiously to 
their ships. The thane’s eldest son, Gillecallum, was among the 
slain; but he left a son, named Somerled, in whom the branch 
eventually became extinct. This was the first attempt of the Isles- 
men upon the Scottish crown; the second, and last, being that of 
Donald of the Isles, in 1411, which was crushed by the chivalry of 
the Lowlands at the desperate battle of Harlaw. The ‘royal Somer- 
led’ is described by an old Highland authority as having been ‘a 
well-tempered man, in body shapely, of a fair piercing eye, of middle 
stature, and of quick discernment ;’ and a massive drinking-cup, said 
to have belonged to him, is still preserved as a precious relic in the 
Castle of Dunvegan. His death was followed by a partition of what 
remained of his vast possessions amongst his family; for, by the 
Celtic laws and usages of succession, the eldest son of a house was 
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not sole inheritor of lands and honours. Argyle, including Lorn, 
came to the grandson, the second Somerled. The kingdom of the 
Isles, acquired through the marriage with the Princess Ragnhildis, 
was divided amongst her three sons; certain of the South Isles 
falling to Dugall, Isla and Cantyre to Reginald, and Bute to Angus. 
As for the Isle of Man, it was recovered immediately after Somer- 
led’s fall by Godred the Black, whose race kept it till the final 
cession by Norway to Scotland of all the Hebrides, in 1266, after 
the battle of Largs, which dispelled for ever the dream of Scandi- 
navian conquest. Dissensions soon arose between Somerled’s sons. 
Reginald and Angus went to war. The latter defended himself 
successfully, and inflicted a galling defeat upon his brother in 1192, 
but was slain at last in 1210, along with his three sons, in Skye. 
One of the latter, James by name, left a daughter, Jane, who mar- 
ried Alexander, son and heir of Walter, high steward of Scotland, 
and ancestor of the Stewart kings. 

Gillecallum’s son, the second Somerled, had the ill-luck, in 1221, 
to embroil himself in a rebellion; upon which King Alexander II., 
surnamed the Fierce, entered Argyle, put him to flight, and created 
Gillespic Campbell of Lochow hereditary sheriff of the shire. Somer- 
led is heard of no more. After a space, he was succeeded in the 
lordship of Lorn by the descendants of Dugall, third son of Reginald, 
the son of Somerled I. Their Gaelic patronymic was Macdougall, 
signifying ‘son of Dugall,’ and they appear in records under the title 
‘De Ergadia.’ In 1284, Alister or Alexander de Ergadia attended 
the Scottish Convention which settled the succession to the throne 
in the person of Margaret, the ‘ Maid of Norway,’ granddaughter of 
Alexander III. This chief also played a very prominent part in the 
latter war of Scottish independence. His wife was daughter of John, 
sixth Lord of Badenoch, popularly called the ‘ Red Comyn,’ whose 
son, the next lord, a ‘Black Comyn,’ wedded Marjory, sister of John 
_ Baliol, King of Scotland. The son of the Countess Marjory was 
John, the ‘ Red Comyn,’ the last Earl of Badenoch of his line. He 
it was who formed the secret compact with Robert Bruce, engaging 
to support his claims to the Scottish crown on condition that Bruce, 
if he gained it, should gift him his whole estates. Comyn, after the 
agreement was solemnly signed and sealed, was weak or base enough 
to betray its import to EdwardI. On discovering the treason, Bruce 
hastened to Dumfries, where Comyn was-then attending on the Eng- 
lish justiciars, and obtained a private interview with him in the 
church of the Minorite Friars. The conference was brief, and had 
a bloody close. Bruce taxed Comyn with his perfidy, and receiving 
an insulting denial—‘ You lie!’ was the saucy Earl’s answer—drew 
his poniard, and stabbed him in front of the high altar. The Earl 
fell, and Bruce, aghast at the sacrilegious crime into which his pas- 
sion had hurried him, fled from the church. Outside the porch he 
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met his two attendant followers, Lindsay and Kirkpatrick, and star- 
tled them with the breathless exclamation, ‘I doubt I have slain 
the Red Comyn!’ ‘ Doubt?’ cried Kirkpatrick, grasping his dagger. 
‘Do you leave such a matter m doubt? I'll make siccar’ (sure) ; 
and rushing into the desecrated sanctuary, he found the wounded 
Earl crawling on the steps of the altar, where he dispatched him 
with repeated strokes of his pitiless steel. A relative of Comyn, 
hearing the noise, entered the church to rescue his kinsman, but 
was also slain by the terrible Kirkpatrick. This tragedy, which oc- 
curred on the 10th February 1306, cost Bruce the deepest regret, 
haunting him till his dying day. It roused against him the fiercest 
.enmity of the Comyn clan and their allies. He was crowned at 
Scone on the 27th March thereafter, but had still to conquer his 
kingdom. On the 19th June he was defeated at Methven by the 
English forces under the Earl of Pembroke, and with the broken 
remnants of his band fled towards the West Highlands. That quarter 
might be considered as in some measure an enemy’s country; for 
Alister of Lorn, infuriated by the murder of his lady’s nephew, the 
Red Comyn, had attached himself to the English interest, and panted 
for vengeance on the homicide-king. But he was the only scion of 
Somerled’s race who took that side. The other branches, headed 
by the potent Angus Oig, Lord of the Isles, subsequently backed 
Bruce with all their power. 

When he got tidings that the King had retreated westward, 
Alister summoned his clansmen, and being joined by the Macnabs, 
a friendly clan, found himself at the head of a thousand men, all 
armed with the formidable Lochaber axe. He encountered the 
Brucian fugitives, barely three hundred strong, at Dalree, near the 
head of Loch Tay, and not far distant from the borders of Argyle. 
The soldiers of Bruce were soon routed, and he himself made a nar- 
row escape. He had struck Alister to the ground, when three of 
the Lorn clansmen threw themselves forward to save their chief or 
avenge his fall. They saved him, but at the expense of their own 
lives. One of them clutched at the King’s bridle, but instantly had 
his arm hewn in twain; another seized the stirrup; and the third 
sprung upon the crupper of Bruce’s steed, and grasping him by the 
plaid or mantle which he wore over his mail-coat, endeavoured to 
pull him to the ground. Bruce, applying the spur, rode down the 
one, and then brained the other with a small axe or mace that hung 
at his saddlebow. But this last foeman was not to be easily shaken 
off; for his death-hold of the plaid was inflexible; and Bruce, to 
rid himself of the corpse, was fain at last to fling off the garment, 
with the silver stone-studded brooch by which it was fastened at the 
breast or shoulder, and which became the valued prize of the victors. 
This jewel was the celebrated ‘ Brooch of Lorn’ (imitations of which 
are so common at the present day) ; and it still remains in the cus- 
tody of the Chief of Macdougall. 
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According to old Archdeaeon Barbour, the dauntless bravery of 
the King was such as to stop all pursuit, and even to win the admi- 
ration of one of Lorn’s confederates, who thus openly expressed him- 
self, though greatly to that chief’s displeasure : 

‘Yon knight, through his doughty deed, 

And through his courageous manhood, 

Has felled, into a little tide, 

Three men of mickle might and pride, 

And ’stonied all your men sa, 

That after him dare no man ga, 

And turns sa many times his steed, 

It seems of us he has no dread.’ 
Nor was this the only occasion on which Bruce experienced the un- 
appeasable vindictiveness of Lorn. There was bitter feud betwixt 
them to the last. In 1307, while Bruce was struggling, almost in 
despair, on the Carrick coast, a strong party of Lorn men, inured 
to warfare among wild hills and glens, were brought by John, son 
and heir of Alister, to act as auxiliaries to the English troops. The 
King was again discomfited, lost his standard, and took to flight. 
John of Lorn pursued with a bloodhound which had once belonged 
to Bruce, and was therefore the more likely to follow unerringly the 
slot of its old‘master. In vain the King, choosing a single attendant, 
his.faithful foster-brother, separated from the main body of his men. 
The hound tracked him for miles, till he adopted the expedient of 
walking down the bed of a running brook, which had the effeet of 
destroying the scent. 

As soon as the tide of Bruce’s fortune turned, his first care was 
to deal with Lorn. Accordingly, in 1808, he invaded the territory 
of this rancorous foe, and came upon the Macdougalls, who were 
commanded by the chief and his son, at the pass of Cruachan Ben, 
where he achieved their utter overthrow. Alister took boat on Loch 
Etive, and fled to Dunstaffnage, which, however, he speedily aban- 
doned, and made his way to England, followed by his son. The 
father died in exile; but the son returned in apparent triumph. 
After Bannockburn, John was appointed admiral of an English fleet 
destined for the Seottish waters. He sailed to the Hebrides, where 
he hoped to excite the islesmen to declare in his favour. But the 
measures of Bruce were prompt and decisive. Assembling a fleet 
on the west coast, he brought it to Tarbet, on the east side of the 
peninsula of Cantyre, resolving that, instead of rounding the Mull, 
in order to meet Lorn’s armada, which kept the outer sea, he should 
avail himself of an ancient popular prophecy that promised sove- 
reignty to whoever passed in a ship over the narrow isthmus of land 
separating Cantyre from Knapdale. By means of smooth planks © 
and other mechanical appliances, Bruce contrived to carry his gal- 
leys across. Coming suddenly upon the admiral, who little anticipated 
an attack, as he had received no news of the royal fleet having yet 
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doubled the Mull of Cantyre, Bruce destroyed his ships, and took 
him prisoner. Lorn was conveyed first to Dumbarton Castle, and 
afterwards to Lochleven Castle, where he died in captivity: All his » 
lands were forfeited to the crown. He left two sons, Ewin and 
Allan, both of whom lay under the ban of proscription till the reign 
of David II., when the former married a niece of that monarch, and 
was installed in the estates and honours of his house. But he was 
the last Macdougall of Lorn. One of his two daughters (for he 
had no son) became the wife of John Stewart of Rosyth, who ob- 
tained Lorn as her dowry; and the other was united to John 
Stewart of Innermeath, who ultimately purchased Lorn from his 


- . brother-in-law. . 


The chieftainship of the Macdougall clan vested itself in the 
Dunolly branch of the old line, descended from Allan, the younger 
brother of Ewin. The Macdougalls honourably distinguished them- 
selves by their unshaken loyalty to the cause of Charles I. during 
the great civil war. In 1715 they supported the insurrection of 
the Earl of Mar, for which the chief lost his lands. The lands, 
however, being restored shortly previous to the outbreak of the re- 
bellion of 1745, this act of generosity on the part of government 
kept the clan from joining the young Chevalier. At that time the 
military strength of the Maedougalls was two hundred swordsmen. 

The Stewarts of Innermeath, to whom the lordship of Lorn 
passed by purchase, drew their descent from the great-grandfather 
of King Robert III. of Scotland. John; the first Lord of Lorn and 
Innermeath, had several sons by the daughter of Ewin, the third of 
whom, Sir James, the ‘ Black Knight of Lorn,’ was the progenitor 
of the noble houses of Athole, Buchan, and Traquair. Robert, the 
second lord, became the husband of Margaret, daughter to the Duke 
of Albany, who was regent of Scotland during the long captivity of 
his nephew, James I., in England. A daughter of John, the third 
lord, married Sir Colin Campbell, of Lochow, subsequently the first 
Earl of Argyle, who acquired the lands of Lorn from his lady’s uncle, 
Walter Stewart, fourth Lord Innermeath, by excambing or exchang- 
ing for them equivalent possessions in Perthshire. Ever since that 
transaction Lorn has remained an appanage of the house of Argyle. 

The origin of the surname Campbell has long been a disputed 
point. Whether do we find it in the Norman, or rather the Italian, 
Campo bello, or in the Celtic Cambeul—wry mouth, a cognomen 
descriptive of a facial peculiarity of the founder of the tribe, just as 
the name of another Highland clan, Cameron, signifies wry nose ?— 
Let the antiquaries decide. At early periods of their history, the 
Campbells were at feud with the race of Somerled. We have seen 
what high honour they reaped through the downfall of Somerled’s 
grandson. In 1294 there was war betwixt the Lord of Lorn and 
Sir John Campbell of Lochow. The latter having gained a battle, 
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pushed the pursuit so far that the flying enemy were tempted to 
turn upon him, and he was surrounded and slain at a place called 
the String of Cowal. His son, Sir Neil, was an ardent adherent of 
Bruce, and that monarch gave him the hand of his sister, Mary, in 
marriage, and otherwise rewarded his gallant services. Sir Neil’s 
grandson, Archibald, also contracted a marriage which connected 
him with the royal family of Scotland—his bride being Margaret, 
sister of Queen Annabella Drummond, consort of Robert ITI. Dun- 
can, the son of Archibald, married Mariota, or Marjory, one of the 
daughters of the Regent Duke of Albany—of which union came the 
head of the Glenorchy or Breadalbane branch of:the Campbells. 

The earldom of Argyle was conferred in 1457, the marquisate 
in 1641, and the dukedom in 1701. During the two centuries 
and a half preceding the Union, various Lords of Argyle occupied 
high offices of state in Scotland, and most of them served their 
country faithfully and well. An Earl of Argyle was the first Scot- 
tish patrician who avowed his adhesion to the principles of the Re- 
formation. His son, however, whose first countess was the natural 
daughter of King James V., took the other side in the after-struggle. 
Disgusted with the dark machinations of the Regent Moray and his 
faction—for it will be remembered that Lady Argyle formed one of 
the supper party in Queen Mary’s chamber in Holyrood Palace when 
the conspirators burst in and assassinated Rizzio—the earl heartily 
espoused the cause of the ill-starred queen, and commanded her 
troops on the fatal field of Langside. Another Argyle was the 
crafty dominant spirit of the Covenant, who crowned Charles II. at 
Scone, and yet lost his head on the scaffold. His son subsequently 
shared the same fate. But perhaps the greatest of the modern race 
of Macallainmore was the soldier-duke, who figured so prominently 
in the times of Anne and the first two Georges, and who was cele- 
brated by Pope in the well-known couplet— 


‘ Argyle, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.’ 


With him we may fitly close this cursory sketch of the ancient houses 
that have successively held the lordship of Lorn. We have pointed 
out their various matrimonial relations with the blood-royal of Scot- 
land. But neither the race of mighty Somerled, the Stewarts of 
Innermeath, nor the Campbells of Argyle, were ever previously dig- 
nified by so great an alliance as that with the daughter of Victoria. 


EDMUND 8. ROSCOE. 








THE RIVER 


A uiTTe child, as the morning fair, 
Whose glittering waves of golden hair 
Gleam’d in the sunshine’s quiver, 
Gathering wreaths of the woodbine spray, 
Gathering cowslip and coltsfoot gay, 
Flinging them out to float away, 

Down the river. 


A girl, who linger’d as if to see 

The May-flies dancing merrily 

By the banks where the willows shiver ; 

Yet saw but the love light in pleading eyes, 

And heard but the music of low replies, 

As she sat, in the glow of the noonday skies, 
By the river. 


A woman, pausing as if to note 

The great white lilies serenely float 

In the sunset’s crimson quiver ; 

O’er whose face flash’d a sudden sober gleam, 

As she heard the changeless voice of the stream, 

And thought how she dreamt her first love dream 
By the river. 


A lonely mourner, who linger’d late, 
Though the grave was closed, the turf lay straight, 
And earth was earth’s for ever : 
Out from the churchyard path he pass’d, 
And stood where the dead had loiter’d last, 
While the crescent moon her radiance cast 
On the river. 


And ever and aye, with the self-same song, 
The mighty waters roll’d along 
’Twixt the banks where the willows shiver : 
Through childhood’s laugh and girlhood’s sigh, 
While life drags on and old men die, 
To the ocean, whose name is Eternity, 

Rolls the river. 


Seconp Szrizs, Vou. IV. F.8. Vou. XIV. 
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No. IIL. Modern Saint Paul's. 


The Gunpowder Plot—Inigo Jones—Wren’s Plans—The Fire of London—The re- 
building—Royal Visits—Monuments—Nelson’s Funeral—Wellington’s Funeral 
—Restorations. 


In the reign of King James of anything but ‘ blessed memory’ four 
of the Gunpowder-Plot conspirators were hung, drawn, and quartered 
where the mean and smoky statue of Queen Anne now stands, in 
front of the west door of Saint Paul’s. These desperate fanatics— 
Sir Everard Digby, Winter, Grant, and Bates—were followed a few 
months after by old Father Garnet, one of the dark and wily Jesuits 
who had set them on; and the Catholics who attended this execu- 
tion declared that miraculous likenesses of the questionable saint 
appeared in the straws from the scaffold, which his disciples carried 
home surreptitiously as relics. 

The cathedral growing more and more dilapidated, and the tower 
remaining still in ruins from the fire mentioned in our last Number, 
King James at last, altogether declining to take the matter on him- 
self, urged the bishop to action. Twelve years after, King James, 
shambling, goggle-eyed, and with the strong Scotch accent so well 
known to us from the novelists and dramatists, rode in state to Saint 
Paul’s and heard a sermon at the Cross. The royal commission 
that was appointed included that wise Welshman Inigo Jones among 
its number. The necessary repairs were computed at 22,5361. 
James’s zeal was, however, only outward; the good work was not 
begun till Charles I. was king, and the Duke of Buckingham bor- 
rowed the stone collected for the repairs, and Inigo Jones built with 
it a water-gate and his Strand palace. The gate, left high and dry 
now, is still to be seen at the bottom of Buckingham-street, with the 
duke’s motto still visible upon its north front. Laud, almost directly 
he was made Bishop of London, began the restoration of Saint Paul’s 
with his usual zeal. Inigo Jones, the king’s surveyor, already at 
work at Whitehall, was to be the architect. He was already a fac- 
totum at court, much to Ben Jonson’s vexation. Charles, charmed 
with the beautiful design for the portico, which Wren afterwards 
imitated, took the cost of that upon himself. Laud, as usual, full 
of fiery zeal and quite in earnest, gave 1200/. towards the restoration. 












Qdza 
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The fines inflicted by the tyrannical and unpopular High Commission 
Court, Laud’s favourite tribunal, went to the same object. The 
shops and booths crowding up the west front were pulled down, in 
spite of all opposition. The church of Saint Gregory, at the south- 
west corner of the cathedral, was pulled down, and rebuilt on another 
site. To the gothic church which he defaced Inigo Jones added a 
Roman portico, with a front adorned by eight Corinthian pillars. For 
the parapet above he planned eight statues of princes and benefactors 
to the church. This portico was to be a promenade, and draw away 
the gallants and adventurers from the nave. A Turkey merchant 
contributed 10,0001. to the internal decoration ; and Sir Paul Pindar, 
at one time English ambassador at Constantinople, spent 40001. on 
the south transept, and besides he gave much carving for the choir. 
The London citizens were proud of the renovated temple; though 
puritan Lord Brooke called it a ‘ proud, popish, and heathenish 
edifice,’ and prayed that he might live to see it destroyed. Denham 
the poet sang its praises, and says: 
‘ That sacred pile, so vast, so high, 

That whether ’tis a part of earth or sky 

Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 

Aspiring mountain or descending cloud.’ 
Waller too, ever the courtier, interscored his culogy with the follow- 
ing flattery of Charles : 


‘ This shape and building, emblems of a heart 
Large both in magnanimity and art ;’ 


and closed with a glorious specimen of bathos that we cannot help 
quoting : 


‘The sun which riseth to salute the quire 
Already finish’d, setting shall admire 
How private bounty could so far extend : 
The king built all, but Charles the western end.’ 

The supporters of the Commonwealth had no mercy on the 
temple of Dagon. The parliament seized and spent 17,0001. left 
of the old restoration fund. The scaffolding round the tower was 
given to Colonel Jephson’s regiment as a compensation for arrears 
of pay; and the rough musketeers dragging it impatiently and con- 
temptuously down, pulled off the roof of the south transept with it. 
The copes at Saint Paul’s were burnt to smelt from them the gold 
thread, and the money they sold for was given to the poor in Ireland. 
The silver vessels were disposed of by the committee at Grocers’ 
Hall to purchase artillery. The saints, 

‘ Who proved their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks,’ 
were grimly practical. The Deanery was filled with prisoners from 
Chichester. All the revenues of the Dean and Chapter were seques- 
trated; and Dr. Burgess, a Puritan lecturer, walled in the east end 
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of the church for a meeting-house. This Dr. Burgess used to ride 
among the City militia armed as a colonel, and often led riotous 
bands of noisy apprentices to intimidate the parliament when there 
was any fear of reactionary measures being passed, and used to say 
exultingly of his brawling clubmen, ‘ These are my ban-dogs; and I 
can set them on, and I can take them off.’ This energetic Puritan 
died in great poverty after the Restoration. Yet one good thing is 
told of the man, and that is that he had the generous courage to pro- 
test against the execution of the king, at a time when such protests 
were dangerous. There was a rumour that Cromwell was going to 
sell Saint Paul’s to the Jews for a synagogue. The puritan rabble 
threw down the statues of James and Charles from the portico. 
Dragoons were quartered in the nave; and there was great com- 
plaint among the inhabitants of the churchyard that these rough 
brawlers stopped peaceable passers-by and questioned them; also 
that they played ninepins at unseasonable hours—too early and too 
late. Last of all, Cromwell’s friends pulled down Bishop Kempe’s 
old Cross, where the sermons used to be preached. But Dean Mil- 
man thinks, that although Laud preached there in 1631, the out- 
door sermons had been discontinued early in Charles’s time. 

At the Restoration the cathedral was found to be ruinous and 
unsafe. Wren made a survey, and reported the building in a bad 
state. It was ill-designed and ill-built, he said, from the beginning. 
The pillars were six inches out of the perpendicular, the stone was 
mouldering, the tower was leaning. Wren proposed to flag the whole 
inside walls of the church, and add a cupola. Wren ends his survey 
by a eulogy of Inigo Jones’s portico as ‘an absolute piece in itself.’ 
At last Wren and Evelyn decided that the church must be rebuilt, 
and plans were ordered only a week before the Great Fire broke out. 

This great conflagration began at the king’s bake-house in Pud- 
ding-lane about ten o’clock on Saturday night, September 2, 1666. 
Pepys, ever bustling and pompous, was awoke at three o’clock on the 
Sunday morning, and from his house in Seething-lane, near the 
Tower, sallied out and saw London-bridge on fire: he instantly 
took a boat, and passing under the blazing bridge, pushed for White- 
hall, to be the first to convey the intelligence to the King and the 
Duke of York. Returning in Captain Cook’s coach, he found Saint 
Paul’s still safe, but the people in Watling-street already busy re- 
moving their goods. In Cannon-street he met the mayor, worn- 
out and almost beside himself because no one would pull down the 
houses he ordered to be pulled down, and the flames were spreading 
fast. In the evening the goods were removed from Cannon-street 
to Lombard-street. 

Pepys landed with the royal party at a small public-house on 
the Bankside, Southwark. There, says Pepys, ‘we stood and saw 
the fire grow; and as it grew darker appeared more and more, and in 
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corners and upon steeples and between churches and houses as far 
as we could see up the City, in a most horrid, bloody, malicious 
flame, not like the flame of an ordinary fire. We stayed till, it being 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire arch of fire from this to 
the other side of the bridge, and at a bow up the Hill for an arch of 
above a mile long.’ The night was light as day for ten miles round, 
the glare visible for forty miles round; the clouds of smoke trailing, 
as Evelyn records, nearly fifty miles. ‘God grant,’ says good Mr. 
Evelyn, ‘ that mine eyes may never see the like, who now saw above 
ten thousand houses all in one flame. The noise and cracking and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and chil- 
dren, the hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches, 
was like a hideous storm; and the air about so hot and inflamed, 
that at the last one was not able to approach it, so that they were 
forced to stand still and let the flames burn on, which they did about 
two miles in length and one in breadth.’ 

On the Tuesday about eight o’clock, Taswell, an eye-witness, 
describes seeing the fire break out on the top of Saint Paul’s, the 
scaffolding first catching. It had become a place of refuge and a 
storéhouse for all the burnt-out people in the neighbourhood. Its 
isolation and the immense thickness of the walls had made the 
citizens regard it as absolutely secure, and the booksellers of the ad- 
joining streets had filled the church of Saint Faith’s (in the crypt of 
Saint Paul’s) with vast stores of books. By nine o’clock, says Tas- 
well, ‘it blazed so conspicuous, as to enable me to read very clearly 
a 16mo edition of Terence which I carried in my pocket.’ The 
cathedral stood like a martyr at the stake; the stones burst and 
flew like hand-grenades. The melted lead (from six acre’ of roof) 
ran down the streets in a glittering stream. The very pavement grew 
so hot that neither horse nor man could approach with engines. 
The monuments, columns, friezes, capitals, split or were calcined. 
The vaulted roof falling in broke into Saint Faith’s, and the books 
caught fire, smouldering for a whole week, the ashes blowing as far 
as Eton. The beautiful portico was destroyed, nothing remaining 
entire but the inscription on the architrave, of which not one letter 
was defaced. One tomb, that of a bishop, stood uninjured, and the 
lead over the east end. of the altar was untouched. Soon after sun- 
rise Taswell, then a Westminster boy, visited the ruins, and says, 
‘ And now let any person judge ofthe extreme emotion I was in when 
I perceived the metal belonging to the bells melting, the ruinous 
condition of the walls, with heaps of stones of a large circumference 
tumbling down with a great noise about my feet, ready to crush me 
to death. I prepared myself for retiring back again, having first 
loaded my pockets with several pieces of bell-metal.’ Near the east 
end ofthe church he saw the charred body of an old woman, and pre- 
sently he met burning engines hurried from the irresistible flames. 
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In this fire were destroyed the monuments of Bacon’s father, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Vandyck, and Sir Christopher Hatton ; that of Donne 
the poet was preserved, though in a mutilated state. 

The rebuilding commenced in 1678. King Charles promised 
10001., but never seems to have given it. The duty on sea-coal was 
granted by parliament for the restoration. Wren made two designs 
for Saint Paul’s—the mutilated model of one is now in South Ken- 
sington. Its form, that of a Greek cross, did not please the clergy. 
There is a tradition, says Dean Milman, that the recesses along the 
aisles of the nave were insisted upon by the Duke of York, who 
wanted them as side chapels when the cathedral should be used for 
Roman Catholic worship. Wren himself laid the first stone, June 
21,1675; but the king was not present. It was thought a curious 
omen, that the stone a workman brought to mark the site of the pro- 
posed dome had carved upon it the one prophetical word Resurgam. 
The demolition of the old building was very laborious ; the walls were 
eighty feet high and five feet thick; the tower was two hundred feet 
high. With eighteen pounds of powder well applied, Wren lifted up 
three thousand tons ofstone; but the explosions alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, and the splinters fell dangerously in the narrow streets 
round the ruins. Wren then tried the battering-ram, with success. 
Declaring that he would build for eternity, the great architect was most 
solicitous about the foundations. Under the loam or pottery earth 
he found sand, and under the sand fresh-water shells, which he took 
to be marine, and below this gravel (sea-beach he called it), and last 
of all the hard London clay that underlies the whole city. Avoiding 
the old foundations, which would have fettered his plans, Wren built 
farther north than the old cathedral. In Wren’s great design for 
rebuilding London, Saint Paul’s stood in a large square in the midst 
of a spacious street ninety feet wide, which was to run from Temple- 
bar to Aldgate. His genius also planned embankments for the 
Thames, and a uniformity of houses. For his incessant anxiety as 
architect Wren received only 2001. a year; yet in ten years the 
walls of the choir and side aisles were finished, with the north and 
south circular porticoes, and the great pillars of the dome were 
brought to the same height. 

For thirty years Wren toiled on, thwarted and tormented in every 
possible way by the commissioners for the rebuilding. They had 
made him turn the Greek cross into a Latin one; they now wrangled 
with him because he did not want to wall in the choir with an organ- 
loft. He wanted to use mosaic—they thought it too costly; they 
complained that he delayed the work, that he used railings of ham- 
mered iron instead of cast, that the great bell was unsound and had 
to be remade, that the clock needed too frequent repairs, that Jen- 
nings the master carpenter allowed his men to pilfer, and did not 
pay them the full wages allowed him for them. The commissioners 
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were mean and unjust enough to withdraw a moiety of Wren’s salary 
till the work was finished. They took out of his hands the paint- 
ing of the noble cupola, and gave the work to that ambitious piece 
of incompetence, Sir James Thornhill. All these attacks upon him 
Wren rebutted firmly but steadfastly. Last ofall, contrary to Wren’s 
express wishes, the commissioners, as ignorant as they were taste- 
less, insisted on setting up a stone balustrade all round the roof. 
Wren’s temper for once forsook him, and he wrote in emphatic 
terms, ‘I take leave to declare I never designed a balustrade. Per- 
sons of little skill in architecture did expect, I believe, to see some- 
thing they had been used to in gothic structures, and ladies think 
nothing well without an edging. I should gladly have complied with 
the vulgar taste, but I suspended for the reasons following.’ 

The mean statue of Queen Anne in the fore-court was, however, 
one of Wren’s mistakes. Bird, the sculptor, received for it 2501. (ex- 
clusive of the cost of the marble), 2201. for each of the four figures, . 
and 501. for the shield and arms.* For the carvings in the interior, 
by Grinling Gibbons, that admirable artist received 13371. 7s. 5d. 
Some of the exterior sculpture was the work of Cibber. The total 
sum, says Dean Milman, expended was 736,7521. 2s. 34d. 

On December 2, 1697, the thanksgiving-day for the peace of Rys- 
wick, Saint Paul’s was opened for divine service. King William 
was not present. Bishop Compton on this occasion took for his 
text, ‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go up into the 
house of the Lord.’ In 1710 Sir Christopher Wren—then an old 
man—was present when his son, in his name, attended by Mr. 
Strong, the master mason throughout the whole work, and a body 
of London Freemasons, laid the last and highest stone of the lantern 
of the cupola, with prayer and praise. In the 86th year of his age, 
and the 49th of his office, the shameless commissioners had the in- 
comparable baseness to dismiss Wren from his office of Surveyor of 
Public Works. A blockhead named Benson was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, by some German back-stair influence, so the report went. This 
man, anxious for a job, falsely reporting that the House of Lords was 
in danger of falling, was threatened with prosecution, but neverthe- 
less contrived to retire on several valuable appointments. Wren re- 
tired, with true Christian philosophy, to a house at Hampton Court 
to pass the rest of his blameless life. He lived to ninety-two ; 
and every year, says Horace Walpole, was carried to Saint Paul’s to 
see his completed masterpiece. 

_ © While Wren with sorrow to the grave descends,’ Pope writes ; 
but his son says: ‘ He passed the greatest part of the last five years 
of his life in contemplation and studies, and principally in the con- 
solation of the Holy Scriptures; cheerful in solitude, and as well « 
pleased to die in the shade as in the light.’ He died as he rested 

* Milman, p. 438. 
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after dinner, and without a groan. The body of this great man lies 
in the place of honour, the extreme east of the crypt ; and on the plain 
marble slab within the dusty railings, under the grated window, is 
the following simple epitaph: ‘ Here lieth Sir Christopher Wren, the 
builder of this Cathedral, who died in the year of our Lord 1728, and 
of his age 91.’ The nobler epitaph—‘ Si monumentum requiris, cir- 
cumspice’—was formerly on the front of the organ-gallery. 

The triumphs and processions of Queen Anne’s reign form an im- 
portant part of the modern history of Saint Paul’s. The very year of 
her ascent she came with great pomp to thank God for the successes 
of John Earl of Marlborough in the Low Countries, and of the Duke 
of Ormond and Sir George Rooke in the port of Vigo, where they had 
sunk many Spanish ships and taken rich spoil. The queen’s throne 
was covered with a Persian carpet, and on a footstool behind her sat the 
Countess of Marlborough. The House of Lords and the House of 
Commons were present on this joyful occasion, as well as the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs. The old Whig Bishop of Exeter, 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney (‘ And shall Trelawney die ?’—that Trelaw- 
ney)— preached a battle sermon on the exulting text, ‘ But as for you, 
no man hath been able to stand before you this day.’ The Tower 
guns, those on the river, and those in St. James’s Park, were fired 
three times—once as the queen took coach at St. James’s, once 
‘when the Te Deum was chanted, and the last time on the queen’s 
return to the palace. There was another procession to Saint Paul’s 
for the victory of Blenheim ; another when Marlborough forced the 
French lines at Tirlemont ; a third for Ramillies and Peterborough’s 
successes in Catalonia ; again for Oudenarde ; and lastly, in 1713, for 
the welcome peace of Utrecht; but this last time the queen did not 
come. The Houses of Parliament were, however, there ; and for the 
first time the charity children of London—4000 in number—in eight 
rows, occupying a space of 620 feet, were assembled in the streets 
round Saint Paul’s. The House of Brunswick too began early to 
express their admiration of the cathedral; for on the accession of 
George I. in 1714, the king, princes, and princesses went in state to 
Saint Paul’s; but after this, says Milman, there were no more royal 
visits till the thanksgiving of George III. on his recovery in 1789. 

For seventy years no English king entered Saint Paul’s in state. 
The citizens therefore rejoiced to see old King George III. come, 
with all the insignia of rank, on April 25, 1789, on his recovery 
from his temporary insanity. Old Queen Charlotte was with him, 
the scapegrace Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York. Both 
Houses of Parliament were present, and 6000 charity children 
joined in the service of the choir. In 1797 the king came again, 
« in thanksgiving for our naval victories. French, Spanish, and Dutch 
flags were borne in the procession ; the latest of these trophies was 
from glorious Camperdown, Lord Duncan bearing the flag of De Win- 
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ter. Nelson was present at this ceremonial, little thinking that his 
future grave lay beneath the very spot on which he then trod. 

It was in King George III.’s reign that the Royal Academy 
generously offered to decorate the walls of the cathedral. Bishop 
Terrick had scruples, and the plan fell through. Dean Newton, a 
man of professed taste, then proposed that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and West should fill two compartments over the doors near the 
communion-table. West’s drawing was a design representing God 
giving the two tables of stone to Moses; Reynolds’s was the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, a subject which he afterwards used for the 
window at New College. The decoration of Saint Paul’s by the 
Royal Academicians went no farther. On March 3, 1792, Reynolds 
was interred in the cathedral. 

The first statue admitted to Saint Paul’s was that of the bene- 
volent Howard, the second that of Johnson. According to Dean 
Milman, Johnson, whose mind was deeply religious, was among the 
most frequent and regular communicants at the altar of the cathe- 
dral. It was Reynolds who urged for the admission of his friend’s 
statue in this place; Reynolds himself was the third, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones the fourth. The naval heroes commenced with Lord 
Rodney ; and for his monument Rossi the sculptor received 60001. 
Next came Lord Howe, who was followed by Lord Duncan and Earl 
St. Vincent. Then the standard of rank was lowered by national 
gratitude, and simple captains were admitted into the Valhalla— 
Westcott, who fell at Aboukir, and Riou, who fell before Copen- 
hagen, and whom Campbell mentions in his fine fervid poem, ‘ The 
Battle of the Baltic.’ 

But under the centre of the dome lies the greatest of all these 
heroes—Nelson. He lies in a sarcophagus designed for Wolsey 
by Torregiano, the contemporary of Michael Angelo. It had been 
thrown aside at Windsor when George III. made Wolsey’s Chapel 
a cemetery for his family. The chief mourner at the funeral was 
Sir Peter Parker, Admiral of the Fleet. The Prince of Wales and 
his brother preceded the corpse to its sublime resting-place. Mil- 
man, who was present as a youth, says, ‘I remember the solemn 
effect of the sinking of the coffin. I heard, or fancied that I heard, 
the low wail of the sailors who bore and encircled the remains of 
their admiral.’ When the coffin was lowered, these sailors tore the 
Union Jack that covered it into shreds, as relics of their beloved 
commander. 

In the crypt also, and in the second place of honour, lies Wel- 
lington. His sarcophagus is of Cornish porphyry—very grand and 
simple. At the funeral, from 12,000 to 15,000 persons were pre- 
sent. Dean Milman, who as a boy had seen Nelson buried, read the 
funeral service over the corpse of Wellington. 

One of the most ambitious monuments in Saint Paul’s is that 
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of Viscount Melbourne and his brother, by Baron Marochetti, in one 
of the alcoves of the nave. It is of black marble, and represents 
the gates of a tomb guarded by two angels in white marble. There 
is little to say of the monument of Turner, who rests near Reynolds 
according to his dying wish, or of that of the builder of a bygone 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

One more anecdote about Saint Paul’s, and we have done. On 
December 23, 1810, some thieves broke into the sacristy and stole 
1761 ounces of sacrament plate, as it was supposed aided by some 
of the humbler officials. The thieves had opened and re-locked eight 
doors before they reached the final one of iron nearest a treasure. 
The plate was never recovered. 

The restoration of Saint Paul’s—the completion it may be rather 
called—commenced in 1858, when the Bishop of London addressed 
‘ a letter to the Dean and Chapter, urging upon them the necessity 
of a series of special evening services for the masses, whom it might 
be impossible to attract in any other way. Dean Milman replied 
by expressing his desire, ‘ that instead of the cold, dull, unedifying, 
unseemly appearance of the interior, the cathedra] should be made 
within worthy of its exterior grandeur and beauty. He hoped,’ he 
said, ‘to see the dull white of the roof, arches, cornices, capitals, 
and walls broken and relieved by gilding and marble.’ Very soon 
after, a committee was formed to initiate the good work. It was at 
once agreed to have services under the dome, and to carry forward 
the decorations. Mr. T. Brown gave a great west window, the inner 
railings of the whispering and western galleries were gilded, and a 
new organ for the evening services erected in the south transept. 

It is never hoped nor intended to rival Saint Peter’s, nor does our 
church-service call for the gorgeous ceremonials that appeal to the 
senses at Rome; but much has been done to relieve the grimy deso- 
lation of former times. The chapels are here and there touched 
with colour ; and thé gilding is pleasant to the English eye, when 
craving for the sunshine with which it is so scantily fed. Nine 
memorial windows have been inserted in place of the temporary ones 
put up by Wren. There is a marble memorial pulpit in the peri- 
style; statues have been placed in the empty niches; and in the 
dome itself a great picture of the heavenly Jerusalem has taken the 
place of Sir James Thornhill’s dusty and dilapidated grisailles. But 
there are still more than fifty windows to re-glaze and ornament ; 
and Sir Christopher’s apse has to be completed. There are rich 
and generous men in London. May the good work prosper! 
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BY JOSEPH HATTON, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,’ ETC. 


III. Forrren News. 


Fancy the world of literature without Robinson Crusoe! Imagine 
boyish memories of book-lore without that celebrated shipwreck off the 
mouth of the river Oroonoque ; without Robinson’s raft, his harbour, 
the footprint in the sands, the rescue of Friday, and all the other 
wonderfully-true incidents of that greatest of all romances! There 
is misery almost in the thought that such a blank in our boy-lives 
might have existed. In 1709, when Mr. Bryan was about printing 
his first paper, Captain Woodes Rogers was rescuing Alexander Sel- 
kirk from the island of Juan-Fernandez, where the famous Scotch- 
man had lived five years alone; and in 1711 that same illustrious 
exile arrived in England. Sir Richard Steele wrote for the Eng- 
lishman an account of the sailor’s adventure, and endeavoured to 
describe some of the feelings which he had experienced during his 
solitary reign. Seeing that the affair created a great deal of in- 
terest in London at the time, it is not a little surprising that we 
should find no mention of it in the files of the old Worcester paper. 
Mr. Bryan evidently thought the incident of no great interest. 
Even Sir Richard Steele had not the faintest glimmering of the 
importance to the world of Selkirk’s experiences, which suggested 
to De Foe the idea of Robinson Crusoe. Inspired with the simple 
fact, that a sailor had lived for five years alone on an island in the 
sea, De Foe built up a romance of life and incident, which has not 
only been a source of intense delight to milliorz, and will be to 
millions yet unborn, but has exercised a great influence for good— 
has taught a powerful moral lesson, has helped to man the British 
navy with high-spirited boys, and stimulated in an immense degree 
that love of travel and adventure which has made the English name 
respected and revered in all parts of the habitable globe. But how 
should Mr. 8. Bryan, in the quiet midland city, dream of the glories 
which were to arise out of that simple incident of the Scotch ma- 
riner, when even all the great London publishers failed to under- 
stand the merits of Robinson Crusoe itself, as the author offered to 
them, one after the other, his book for publication? ‘The whole 
circle of the trade’ was solicited to undertake this new work, but 
without success ; until at last one William Taylor, of the Ship in 
Paternoster-row, ventured to purchase it for a very moderate sum 
of money. The old story over again. The publisher realised a 
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handsome profit. In due time, however, De Foe obtained con- 
siderable pecuniary benefit from his writings; but for all that, he 
died in comparative poverty. Heart-broken almost by the ingrati- 
tude and ill-conduct of his son, it is surmised that his last moments 
were not even solaced by the presence of his family; for his proper 
name was not even given to the parish registrar, who records his 
death thus: ‘1731, April 26, Mr. Dubow, Cripplegate.’ The old, 
old story of genius coupled with persecution and poverty. Some 
of the great man’s enemies even hinted that he was not the author 
of Robinson Crusoe ; but his marvellous Treatise on the Plague and 
other works offer sufficient evidence of his transcendent powers to 
refute all the malicious promptings of envious contemporaries. 

Whilst Mr. Bryan was setting-up his press.in the old cathedral 
city, ‘the monarch of all he surveyed’ was watching the welcome 
sail; and two years afterwards his story, which, as suggestive of 
the Crusoe narrative, was so important to mankind, did not appear 
either in Mr. Bryan’s foreign or domestic news. Mentioning the 
fact simply as illustrative of the great results that often spring from 
comparatively minor circumstances, we proceed to note the nature 
of the foreign news in this unique volume of the early provincial 
press. 

Seeing that we have not long ago entertained the Sultan, the first 
paragraph in the first copy of the Worcester newspaper may be said 
to have a special interest, and more particularly as a contrast be- 
tween the reign of Aziz and (to repeat the old joke) the reign as 
was: ‘From Dyer’s Letter and other Intelligence,’ we are informed, 
vid Holland and Flanders, that ‘The Grand Seignor sent a Capigi 
to Mitelene to fetch the Head of Ali Bashaw, formerly Grand Vizier, 
because there were Proofs of his secret intelligence with the Musco- 
vites.’ Farther on we are told, in ‘ Letters from Constantinople,’ 
‘That the Tartars are ordered to feed their Horses well for 6 Weeks, 
in order, as tis suppos’d, to make an Irruption in Poland’—a sin- 
gular arrangement, which would seem to infer rather hard fare for 
the horses during their ‘irruption.’ ‘The English and Dutch Ves- 
sels were put under Arrest in the Port of Constantinople, for hay- 
ing carried Provisions to the Venetian Fleet’ (at war with the Otto- 
mans); ‘and the Caimacon told the Envoys of those Powers, ‘‘ That 
for such an Attempt they deserv’d to be expell’d in the same man- 
ner as the Genoese Resident ; that if they had a Resident there, he 
should have had the same Treatment; and that they might write 
about it to their Masters, in order to know what measures to take.” ’ 
The next papers contain accounts showing great activity on the part 
of the Sultan in the war against Venetia, and declare his intention 
of commencing hostilities ‘against Muscovy, Poland, and the Em- 
peror ;’ whilst ‘ The Pope,’ in January 1715, ‘to prevent the Pro- 
gress of the Turks against the Christians, has not only resolved to 
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make use of Prayers and Exhortations, but has resolved to grant 
the tenth part of the Ecclesiastical Revenues in Germany, Italy, 
and other Parts, as also to contribute 60,000 Crowns, to be paid 
out of his Treasury in the Castle of Angelo.’ 

Meanwhile ‘ we have Advice that part of the Czar of Muscovy’s 
Troops are advane’d within 60 miles of Asoph and 50 of Crim Tar- 
tary to watch the Motions of the Infidels ; so that in all Appearance 
a strict alliance will be concluded with that Prince and the Repub- 
lick of Venice, unless the Sultan restores the Morea and other 
Countries taken from that State the last Campaign.’ The Turks 
go on fighting vigorously despite all this, and the next week’s de- 
spatches from Paris say, that ‘The Emperor has signified to our 
Court that he expects their assistance, in case he enters into War 
with the Turks, as his Ancestors have had with our late King on 
the like Occasion.’ In March 1715 it is announced from Vienna, 
that ‘’Tis confirmed that the Tartars have made an Incursion into 
Transilvania ; but they were repuls’d with great Slaughter. The 
Grand Vizier has caus’d 8 Bashaws to be strangled.’ In the year 
following, the Turks seem to have sustained some reverses, but they 
are the dread of surrounding nations. August 28, 1716, there is 
a despatch from Venice, which states ‘ That the Commander of the 
Turkish Army before Corfu had by a Trumpet summoned General 
Schulenburg to surrender the Place; but he answered, that he was 
resoly’d to defend it courageously to the last Drop of Blood; after 
which he made a terrible Fire with his Artillery on the Infidels.’ 
The defeat of the Turks is afterwards chronicled, and the infidels 
gradually fall back. In the autumn of the year, a Vienna despatch 
SAYS : 

ge Letters from the Imperial Camp before Temeswaer say, That the Siege is 
carried on with the greatest Success imaginable, and the heavy Artillery was ex- 
pected there the 12th Instant from Sagedin. Prince Eugene, who covers the Siege, 
has already carried on the Works within a small distance of the Turkish Moske, or 
Church without the Town. They have begun to play with 4 Mortars, and a dismal 
Shriek was heard there of Women and Children.’ 

The desperate defence of the garrison is recorded in several 
other despatches. Once the Turks sallied out and fought. ‘Our 
Bombs make dreadful Havock in the Place; the Governor’s Wife 
and 2 of her Sons were killed in his House by the Bursting of a 
Bomb.’ Meanwhile the Ottoman army in Hungary is overthrown, 
and the Turks murmur for peace, and affairs at Temeswaer are 
getting desperate. The following ‘Publick Prayer was therefore 
begun here [Constantinople], in the Streets as well as Mosques, for 
a Blessing on the Ottoman Arms, viz. 

‘O Lord! Grant that the Army of the Believers may be ever 
Victorious ; and that those who contend for the Faith may utterly 
destroy the unbelieving Germans. To which the People answer’d, 
Amen. 
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‘O Lord! Grant that owr Enemies may speedily be vanquished ; 
and that thy Faithful Servants may evermore rejoyce. Amen. 

‘Grant, O God! that by the Edge of the Believers’ Sword, the 
blood of our Enemies may run down like a Torrent, and that they 
may all at once beg for Mercy and Quarter. Amen. 

* * * * * * 

*O Lord! we conjure thee, by the Purity of the Essence, and 
by the Glory of the Prophet of the World, to prosper this Under- 
taking of Sultan Achmed; and to grant to his Arms the same 
happy Success as in Days of old. Amen. 

‘O Lord! Grant that the Believers may utterly extirpate those 
who give God a Companion ; and that the same may be mentioned 
in History even till the Day of Judgment.’ 

Published in large italic letters by Mr. Bryan, this is evidently 
regarded as a novel and interesting document. In the same paper 


there is the following : 
‘ Vienna, Oct. 14 [1716}. 
*We have not yet received the List of the Dead or Wounded in storming of the 
Palanka of Temeswaer; but the number of them must needs be very great, the 
Turks having fought like Lyons for 4 Hours, and repuls’d our Men twice. It is 
reported in our Army that 3000 Turks were kill’d in the Palanka.’ 


A- month later the place fell. 


‘They write from Temeswaer that our Bombs, Carcasses, and Red-hot Bullets 
have destroyed in the Palanka 831 Houses, and in the City 2785, besides 3 Mosques ; 
and that above 7000 Turks were kill’d during the Siege, both of the Garrison and 
Inhabitants. 136 Iron and Brass Cannon were found in the Place, with great Stores 
of Ammunition and Corn.’ 

The war in other parts was continued vigorously, nevertheless, 
both by sea and land. Great efforts had been made to induce 
Muscovy and Rome to join in the conflict against the Ottomans ; 
but up to the close of our curious volume the Pope had been con- 
tent with prayers and subscriptions, and making arrangements to 
meet any hostile attack upon his own shores; whilst Muscovy 
watched in a threatening attitude the fortunes of the day. Whether 
a too prying attention for Turkish doings had in any way affected 
the Muscovite’s moral strength, we are not prepared to say; but in 


a December paper of 1716 we have the following : 
‘Hague, Dec. 22. 

. ‘The French Ambassadors have sent an Express to the King of Great Britain at 
Hanover, and expect it back again this Week. ’Tis strongly reported that a Treaty 
of Peace will speedily be set on Foot between the Powers at War in the North. The 
Czar is said to have brought with him to Amsterdam a Young Person of the Female 
Sex to whom he took a liking in the Neighbourhood of Hamburg. On Saturday last 
his Czarish Majesty dined in publick, and commanded his Domesticks to open the 
Doors to all Comers and Goers.’ 


When we close this first volume of the old Worcester paper, 
the Turkish war is still going on, varied now and then by the 
strangling of bashaws and others on all occasions of defeat. As 
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Chinese doctors are said to be kept up to their duties in the im- 
perial household by a wholesome respect for their own heads, so the 
bravery of the Ottoman generals appears to have been stimulated 
by a dread of the bowstring. These old chronicles invariably speak 
of the great bravery which signalised the Turkish troops. During 
the visit of the Sultan to England the press teemed with historical 
articles upon Turkey. That famous war, of which we have given 
sundry illustrations, was freely mentioned. The writers, however, 
gave us no notion of its vastness equal to the following note in the 
old newspaper : 
‘Vienna, June 9. 

‘The heavy Artillery having arrived in the Imperial Camp, Prince Eugene de- 
signs to decamp this Day, in order to joyn the Troops under Gen. Merci, and to pass 
joyntly the Danube near Bansova. The Imperial Army consists of 132,630 men, 
besides 6,000 Bavarians and 2,000 Men employed in the Fleet. The Ottoman Army 
is said to be compos’d of 100,000 Horse, and 263,000 Foot; whereof 30,000 are Tar- 
tars, 3,000 Valachians, 10,000 Africans, 5,000 Persians, 10,000 Egyptians, 4,000 out 
of China, 400 Macedonians, 6,000 Mesipotamians, &c., Horse. And of Foot, 60,000 
Janisaries, 20,000 Armenians, 20,000 Africans, 14,000 Persians, 4,000 Egyptians, 
22,000 Bulgarians, 1,600 Chinese, 16,000 Macedonians, 15,000 Asians, 16,000 Mesipo- 
tamians, &c. According to the Accounts of the Dispositions of these vast Armies, 
we may expect to hear suddenly of a bloody Battle, both sides seeming inclinable 
to it.’ 

What material for the powerfully-descriptive pen of Dr. Russell 
this war would have afforded, with its crowds of picturesque soldiers, 
its strange features of fanaticism and barbarism, its desperate sieges, 
and weird oriental splendours! How George Augustus Sala would 
have revelled in the wonderful incidents of the period! what adven- 
tures he would have engaged in! how his pen would have played 
about the social brink of that visit of the Emperor of All the Russias 
to Amsterdam! Fancy the famous Telegraph correspondent on 
‘Open House at the Czar’s’! It is just possible, however—and we 
shudder at the -thought !—that both Russell and Sala might have 
been shot for spies in those dark days before the advent of ‘ Our 
Own Correspondent.’ If you would compare the present with the 
past in journalism, imagine the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
the Italian campaign, the conflict in America, and the Franco-Ger- 
man war, without the special newspaper records, which kept us all 
au courant with even minor incidents of those events, and gave us 
detailed accounts of battles with the precision of ordinary reports 
recording every-day events; then, dear sirs, think of those meagre 
uncertain accounts of the great wars in former days which had to 
content our forefathers. These days are not of such very ancient 
date either; and yet in the present day it is difficult to realise in 
imagination a world without steam-engines, telegraphs, daily news- 
papers, and foreign correspondents. 

There is a curious despatch from Paris, Dec. 24, 1715: 


‘Two English Men-of-War are come to Barcelona, with 3 Sally Rovers, which 
they took on the Coast of Alfaches, after a sharp Encounter, wherein the Captains 
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of the 2 largest Corsairs were kill’d. The Stature of M. Beuterweller, the Emperor's 
Envoy, who arrived here lately, is much admired by our People, he being 7 Foot 8 
Inches high, and proportionably large.’ 

From Vienna, at about the same time, it is said that the grief 
of the Court at the death of the Elector of Triers is so great, that 
none of the Royal Family admitted any one into their presence for 
three days.’ ‘ His Highness’s Body is Embalm’d; his Heart is Buried 
in the Chapel of Loretto, in the principle Church of the unshod 
Augustines; and his Intrails in the Cathedral Church of St. Ste- 
phen’s, under the High Altar.’ 

The dissatisfied Irishman then, as now, turned up in various 
parts of the world, and was arrested here and there for uttering 
‘unseemly expressions in favour of the Pretender,’ who was con- 
tinually threatening a descent on Great Britain. Vesuvius occa- 
sionally illuminates these old pages with a flow of lava, or darkens 
them with clouds of smoke, in which many houses go down, and great 
poverty and distress come upon the surrounding peoples. A comet 
had terrified the Turks; and the smallpox carried off its numerous 
victims in all parts of the world. Engagements with pirates were 
continually being reported by English captains; and a grand vizier 
had delighted one of his bravest subjects with the present of an 
‘English watch. Negotiations for a triple alliance are frequently 
mentioned in despatches from the Hague ; and there are a thousand- 
and-one incidents, which in the present day would have furnished 
material for scores of letters from ‘Our Own Correspondents’ of the 
most exciting character. The Pretender himself would have made 
the fortune of a smart and racy writer. 

The paper of February 3, 1715, contains accounts of the Danish 
troops in Holstein marching to the defence of Copenhagen, threatened 
by the Swedes. 150 men had been drowned whilst breaking the ice 
to get their men-of-war into the harbour. Here is a despatch from 
Paris a week later : 

‘They write from Perpignan, the 16th past, that the People about Lerida and 
Belaguer, since the Fall of the great Snows in those Parts, are under continual 
Apprehensions, not daring to stir out of the Villages, nor even from the Towns, 
without manifest Danger of being devour’d by a prodigious Number of Bears, Wolves, 
and other Kinds of fierce and rapacious Beasts, never before seen in that Country, 
whether on this or the other side of the Mountains, from which, as also from the 
Forests, the hard Weather obliges them to come in search of their Prey. They de- 
vour every Thing they meet with, and tear in Pieces Inhabitants, with their Catile 
and Dogs, &c. They make dreadful Howlings, marching promiscuously in great 
Herds, some of which amount to 20, others to 25, and some to 40 or 50. Wherever 
they go, they make terrible Ravages; but the Country People being since a little 
recover’d from their Terror have run to Arms, and march’d out against them in 
Bodies. They have also invented Machines, whereby they have kill’d many, an 
even taken some alive.’ 

‘Wars and rumours of wars’ go to make up the chief portion of 
the foreign news ; and the chronicles of them are as brief as they are 


graphic ; for example : 
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‘Polish Wartenburg, March 2, 1715. 
‘By the Post this Day come in we have Advice, That between Wernschaw and 
Bralin such a Battle has been fought between the Poles and Saxons, that all the 
Ways were strew’d with dead Bodies; and even in the town of Wernschaw the 
Streets were so fill’d with the dead Bodies of Men and Horses, that they were hardly 
passable.’ 


Here is an awfully ‘sensational’ paragraph, dated Brussels, 
April 2, 1716: 


‘On Friday last several Persons were executed here in°a very singular Manner; 
4 of the most guilty were laid upon Wheels and broke alive, 3 of them having had 
their right Hand cut off first. After they were broke, the Executioner cut open the 
Bodies of the 3 whose Hands were cut off, and pulling out their Hearts and Intrails, 
flung them into the Fire. Four others less guilty were hang’d; 3 were whipt and 
burnt with an Iron. The Crimes they suffer’d for are Sacriledge and Profanation of 
Consecrated Hosts.’ 


Of a more romantic, but none the less sanguinary character are 
the following tidings from Paris, February 13, 1716: 


‘The Diversions of the Season have occasion’d abundance of Quarrels and Mur- 
ders, insomuch that at a Place call’d Morgue, where the Bodies of such as are found 
Dead in the Streets are commonly expos’d to view, there was no less than 17 on the 
8th and 9th of this Month, being Shrove Monday and Tuesday; and one of them was 
a Young Woman, who was at a publick Ball, where she appear’d in the Habit of a 
Musquetaire or Trooper, pick’d a Quarrel with a Young Man, and upon her challeng- 
ing him, he went out to fight her, knowing nothing of her Sex. She wounded him 
in the Face thro’ his Mask; but at the same time he run her thro’ the Body, and 
she died soon after. Last Monday the Prince of Conty and the Prince of Rohan 
Chabot did likewise quarrel at a Ball in the Palace Royal. As soon as they were in 
the Street, they drew, but were timely parted. The next Day the Duke Regent sent 
the Duke de Rohan to the Bastile, for giving the first Provocation.’ 


It is noticeable how fully the old journalist conveyed his English 
prejudice against any and all of England’s enemies. With whomsoever 
we fought they were ‘ barbarians,’ as the enemies of China are to 
this day : 

‘Leghorn, Aug. 22 [1716]. 
‘This Day the Squadron of Portuguese Ships sail’d from hence for Corfu. A 
French Ship arriv’d here this Week. The Master reports that 8 Days before he saw 
5 English Men of War coming from Tripoly, where they had confirm’d the Peace 
between England and those Barbarians, and that they were directing their Course 
to Tunis for the same Purpose.’ 


Plague and pestilence break out here and there, and religious 
intolerance is mast-high everywhere. We continually meet with 
paragraphs of this kind:: 


‘Venice, Jan. 30. 
‘On the 18th, a Man being convicted of Blasphemy had his Tongue cut out, and 
was sent to the Gallies for 5 Years. 
The Mortality among the Black Cattle in the Mantuan and Cremmeze begin 
again to sweep off great Numbers of them.’ 

Though we may be subject to that plague amongst our herds and 
flocks which has always more or less afflicted cattle in all ages, we 
happily live in a period of the world’s history when the brutalities 
of political and religious intolerance and persecution which were rife 
in Mr. Bryan’s days cannot possibly exist. Though tyranny and 
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wrong in high places still blur and blot the boasted civilisation of 
Europe, breaking on the wheel, cutting-out tongues, burning eyes 
out, chopping hands off, and disembowelling, are punishments of the 
past. : 

The American continent is very rarely mentioned in this old 
record of the Worcester journalist. Now and then we have a 
fragment of news from ‘ Boston in New England ;’ but that chiefly 
relates to pirates, ‘who begin now’ (July 1717) ‘to be as trouble- 
some on the Coast of the Continent as they have lately been 
amongst the Islands. They have taken a few Days ago and 
Plundered 2 Ships, and were in possession of another commanded 
by Captain Can, who had the Luck to get from them in a Fogg.’ 
But if we have little from the New World, that little is characteristic. 
We expected to find the sea-serpent off this coast ; but, instead, we 
encounter something nearly as formidable, and quite as difficult to 
swallow : 

‘The last Letters from New England say that about Christmas last a Sawyer in 
Boston had a Negro who complained to him he was ill, and had something in his Body 
cry’d, ‘‘ Chip, chip, chip.” His Master sent for a German Physician, who, after 
using Medicines about a Week, caused him to Vomit a Worm of 126 Foot (which is 
42 Yards) in Length, with a Head like a Snake’s and a Mouth big enough to receive 
the Finger of a Man; which the Negro, supposing to be his Intrails, was hardly kept 
from dying with Conceit, and has since lost his usual monstrous Appetite. This 


orm is now sending over to Moor, the famous Worm-killer, to give his Opinion 
of it.’ 


With this Yankee gem we bring these Fragments of an Old File 
—the first volume of Mr. Bryan’s Worcester newspaper, established 
in 1709—+o an end. 





THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Bis Cie und Crimes 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I HAVE a profound respect for the ancient Egyptians. They were 
an odd people, certainly; and in some of their observances almost 
unaccountably eccentric—worshipping, for example, such objects as 
apes, onions, and cheese. But what have we to do with people’s 
theological opinions? That which is doctrinal meat to you, to me 
may be poison. It is bad, no doubt, to bow down to a baboon; but 
it is not worse, perhaps, to pursue the cultus of the ourang-outang 
than to worship ourselves ; the which we do every day of our lives, 
with wax-lights, incense, splendid vestments, and the loudest of gong 
music. 

I like the Egyptians, because they were subtle, and strong, and 
queerly proficient in the Fine Arts; painting beautifully in dis- 
temper, and propounding architectural conundrums, which never 
have and never will be solved, in the shape of prodigious Pyramids 
and colossal Sphynxes. And an architectural riddle is a thing I 
love. Sir Christopher Wren proposed one when he built that room 
over Temple Bar. What purpose was it to serve ?—for the books of 
Messrs. Child the bankers, which they tell me are now kept in the 
Bar, might have been stored, in Sir Christopher’s time, in a corner- 
cupboard. Perhaps the Bar was intended as a place of solitary con- 
finement for refractory barristers from the adjacent Temple. Look, 
again, at that monstrous shiny elliptical thing of red brick they are 
running-up at Kensington Gore, over against the Albert Memorial. 
It is all very well to urge that the newspaper advertisements declare 
it to be a Hall of Arts and Sciences, and that you may buy the free- 
hold of a box on the grand tier of the Hall for five hundred pounds. 
What are arts and sciences ? 

‘If Arts and I reply, 

Give Arts and I the lie.’ 
That red-brick building is, depend upon it, a ‘ widdle,’ bequeathed 
by the late Captain. Fowke to an ungrateful country. Is it as struc- 
turally fit to be a ‘pianoforte manufactory, or a shed for locomotive 
engines, or a hippodrome, or a banker’s clearing-house? Existing 
critics are not able to answer the query; and a thousand years hence 
—always supposing that the German Emperor has not laid Lon- 
don level with the ground, and sowed its site with salt before next 
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Christmas—posterity may be scratching its head, and asking, ‘ What 
the dickens was that ugly mass of bricks stuck together for?’ Yes, 
they will say, ‘ What the dickens!’ for the name of Dickens will be 
alive a thousand years hence. 

So I am very fond of the ancient Egyptians; but I should be 
much fonder of them, could I only remember the name given in old 
Egypt to the persons who pursued the ugly trade of embalming the 
dead. It is a long name, and difficult to pronounce; and for the 
life of me I cannot recollect it. There is no use in telling me that 
I ought to know, and the pages of Belgravia are not the place for a 
confession of ignorance. I haven’t Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians on my shelves. For the rest, I haven’t any shelves; my 
few books lie on chairs or on the floor. The hour is five in the 
morning; it is raining hard; and how am I to go down to the 
reading-room of the British Museum, and hunt up Denon or Cham- 
pollion? I say that it is five a.m., and that this paper must be 
finished by noon—the Conductress of Belgravia tells me so—else 
I shall have no dinner to-morrow, which is Sunday. I have been 
beating up the bush during an entire page of print, in the vain 
hope that the name I wanted might turn up in some dusty page 
of my memory; but it won’t, rummage I ever so closely, and so I 
‘must start on my voyage without knowing the name of the skipper 
with whom I take passage. 

That there were such people on the Nile banks a few thousand 
years ago you are perfectly aware. It was their business to make 
our dear brother departed neat and tidy; to take the ‘ works’ out of 
him, as though he were a grand pianoforte or a watch in need of 
repair, and then stuff him with sweet spices and things, as we stuff 
geese with sage and onions. Then they swaddled him in an in- 
finity of complicated cerements, and painted his face, and gilded his 
toes and the tip of his nose, and put him in a chest charmingly 
decorated with designs in water-colours. Then he was a mummy. 
Would you like to be a mummy, when the world and its vanities 
have ceased for your troubled spirit? or would you prefer being burnt 
to ashes, and rammed down in a gallipot or an egg-cup, and placed 
in a pigeon-hole in a columbarium with your Lares and Penates 
about you, and a neat inscription cut on a stone slab beneath, 
setting forth in choice Latin your many virtues? It may not be 
inexpedient to ask such a question just now, for I see a new enter- 
prise, called ‘The Reformed Funerals Company (Limited),’ adver- 
tised in the newspapers. The worst of it is, that those who should 
be best qualified to pronounce as to the precise merits of embalmment 
as against interment or incremation, are quite dumb on the subject. 
The dead offer no opinion : 


‘ But, ah, no notices they give, 
Nor tell us how nor where they live, 
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As if bound up by solemn fate 

To keep this secret of their state ; 
To tell their joys nor pains to none ; 
That man might live by faith alone.’ 


I wonder who wrote these lines, which have always haunted me 
strangely. They are quoted by Dr. Dodd (he who was hanged), 
but he gives no author’s name. 

When the people, whose name I am unable to recall, had done 
their disagreeable office, and the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased had surveyed this interesting addition to the Egyptian Mor- 
tuary Museum, and the neighbours had all been called in to have a 
peep at the beautiful mummy, a very strange ceremony took place. 
As the undertakers—I will give them that appellation, for want of a 
better one—left the house, they were followed by a mob of Egyptian 
roughs, who saluted them with yells, execrations, stones, potsherds, 
stumps of decayed vegetables, and kindred tokens of endearment. 
From one compliment they were spared—that of dead cats; for pussy 
was sacred in Egypt. But the wretched assistant Shillibeers and Bant- 
ings were fain to take to their heels with the very greatest possible ce- 
lerity, lest a dose of Nile mud, with a draught of Nile water to wash 
the organic matter down, should be administered to them. Similarly 
nowadays, so soon as the poor Indian who has been bribed to per- 
form the part of Judas in the Passion plays of Mexico has accom- 
plished his simulated treason does he run away as fast as his legs 
can carry him, pursued by a howling rabble, who would assuredly 
hang him if they could lay hold of him. I cannot help fancying 
that the roughs who were wont to pelt the Egyptian embalmers 
were occasionally incited to their merry task by the bereaved re- 
latives of our dear brother departed, and especially by the universal 
legatee or their heir-at-law, who was painfully aware of the fact 
that in due process of time the head undertaker would send in an 
intolerably long scroll of papyrus engrossed with manifold hiero- 
glyphics, representing the charges for scooping out our brother, and 
stuffing himy and garrotting him in criss-cross bands, and gilding his 
nose and toes, and otherwise beautifying him. Who that has ever 
had to pay the lengthy bill of a fashionable performer of funerals 
has not—when signing a cheque to defray the cost of scarves and 
gloves, mutes and trays of feathers, silvered name-plate and cherub- 
handles—experienced a secret longing to give the undertaker just 
‘one’ on the os nasi for luck? For, the momentary greed of vanity 
once appeased, there is nothing to be got out of an expensive under- 
taker’s bill. It is like paying fifteen guineas for a barouche-and- 
four, in which to go to the Derby. You might have gone there 
quite as easily, and enjoyed yourself much more, had your mode of 
conveyance been the railway, or a hansom, or even a costermonger’s 
‘shallow.’ The pickpockets then might not have eased you of 
your watch; nor the tramps cut away your Fortnum and Mason’s 
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hamper from the rear of the dickey ; nor the gipsy woman instilled 
dark suspicions into the mind of innocence, under pretence of telling 
the fortune of the adored one of your heart, in a new maize bonnet, 
a point-lace parasol, and an elaborate bib and tucker, all of which 
you had to provide, to be in keeping with your costly equipage. 

We must not hit undertakers on the nose—it would be a Bow- 
street matter—but the British public are still enabled to do, and ex- 
hibit a remarkable fondness for doing, morally that which the ancient 
Egyptians did to the embalmers of the dead. My excellent com- 
patriots, I can very well recollect the name of the English embalmer. 
His name is the Special Correspondent. You cannot live mentally 
without him. He is a necessity. Your newspapers would be as 
dull as Mr. Mathew Arnold’s prosings, and duller than his poetry, 
without the Special Correspondent’s aid. The Queen reads the tidings 
he sends from foreign lands—from the plague-smitten region, from 
the beleaguered city, from the bloody field of battle. The cabman 
on his box, the cobbler in his stall, reads them too. He is every- 
body’s provider. He furnishes materials for the afternoon chat in 
the bay-window of the club, and for the evening discussion in the tap- 
room of the pot-house. He provides the trustworthiest basis for the 
labours of the Napiers or the Kinglakes that are to come; for he is 
tiever cooked like an official despatch, he never lies as proclamations 
and bulletins do. He describes that which he has seen, and de- 
scribes it truly. He is pregnant with texts on which half the lead- 
ing articles in the daily newspapers and half the essays in the weekly 
press are composed. He, or rather that which he writes, is a never- 
failing theme of conversation in omnibuses and railway trains. He 
is a ‘ coach’ for members of Parliament anxious to make speeches in 
the House or to their constituents on foreign affairs. That which he 
writes, beyond the circulation of the journal in which it originally 
appears, is quoted and copied far and wide. It pervades America, 
Australia, and India; it is translated into every European language ; 
it gives plots for plays and novels, and themes for pictures. 

What is his reward for this suit and service performed? Well, 
you pay him handsomely; and, so far as the public are concerned, 
I must say that you give him his wages ungrudgingly—for the 
simple reason that the taxation, as it affects you, is indirect. Indirect 
taxes—excised tea, and coffee, and tobacco—only make us grumble. 
Poors-rates and the income-tax, which are direct, make us bellow. 
The public when they lay out their pence in the purchase of a news- 
paper only feel in the remotest of degrees that they are contributing 
towards paying a gentleman in foreign parts a thousand guineas a 
year and his travelling expenses. They may be contributing, in a 
proportionate ratio, towards the salary of the sub-editor, or the com- 
positors, or the penny-a-liners. So, as they themselves do not part 
with the actual cash, they do not envy the gentleman abroad his 
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halfpence. They are indifferent on the money question: it is the 
kicks of which they are so anxions to be liberal, and these are ordi- 
narily bestowed with an amount of generosity corresponding with the 
valuable nature of the services which the gentleman renders him. 
Let the Special be a crass donkey, or a blockhead, or a mere respect- 
able mediocrity, and his letters will pass without much comment. 
They will be yawned over for a moment, and forgotten, or will be 
wholly skipped, as the market and shipping intelligence are by the 
vast majority of newspaper readers. But let the Special only be so 
unfortunate as to have a style of his own—let him have a capacity 
for minute observation, or a gift for picturesque and vivid description ; 
let him be endowed with the power of thinking, and of expressing 
his thoughts in vigorous language—and the whole of Hampstead 
Heath will be upon him at, once, kicking and braying with all the in- 
tensity of its hairy-hoofed, long-eared, hoarse-voiced energy. He must 
expect to be called a scribbler and a penny-a-liner. If he ventures 
on an allusion to Mars or Venus, he is told that he got it out of 
Lempriere ; if he quotes a passage from Virgil, he will be taunted 
with having cribbed it from a dictionary of quotations ; if he uses a 
French word to express something for which no satisfactory equiva- 
lent can be found in English, he will be told that he is airing the 
linguistic knowledge which he picked up at a cheap boarding-school 
at Boulogne. If the compositor makes a blunder in ‘ setting up’ his 
‘copy,’ and the printer’s reader omits to correct the misprint, the 
blunder will be laid at onee at the door of the Special, who per- 
chance wrote that ‘ copy’ five thousand miles away from London, and 
wrote it too just as he was getting well of the yellow fever, or falling 
sick of the cholera. To assume that the Special Correspondent isa 
Cockney, an ignoramus, an emancipated tailor, or a drunken Irish- 
man; to accuse him, if he happens to mention that he has dined 
with a duke or conversed with a general, of being a flunky, a toady, 
a Jenkins, and a lickspitiic: to insinuate, ifhe happens to advocate 
the claims of this or that political party, of being bribed by them ; 
and in particular, when he is doing his best to tell the truth, to 
brand him as an impudent and deliberate liar ;—these are among 
the amenities to which every Special Correspondent who has attained 
eminence in his vocation must look forward as his continuous and 
inevitable portion.* Luckily for him, by the vicissitudes of his posi- 
tion he is prevented from reading or hearing half of the abuse which 
is printed or said concerning him. I repeat, printed or said. It is 


* A dullard, in a heavy attempt at humour in the Pall Mall Gazette the other 
day, not only coolly stated that which was in entire discordance with fact—that I 
was at the German headquarters at Versailles—but likewise took the unwarrantable 
liberty of putting into my mouth a coarse sneer at Dr. W. H. Russell, a gentleman 
whom I have admired and esteemed for many years. I was made—not by implica- 
tion, but deliberately and by name—to say, that ‘old Russell’s guns were honey- 
combed,’ and to insinuate that as a writer he was worn out.—G. A. 8. 
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not only the weekly newspapers and reviews—the Saturday Review 
or the Pall Mall Gazette—which take a delight in girding at the 
Specials, whose productions are to the publications I have named fully 
as much ‘ writing materials’ as pens, ink, and paper. All kinds of 
people outside the press have their little stone to throw, their little 
shovelful of mud to empty over the embalmers of the events which 
have just died. The Reverend Brainworm Babble (who is fond of 
introducing topics of the day into his sermon) maunders over ‘ the 
morbid feelings awakened by constant perusal of the highly-spiced 
effusions of a sensational press.’ Highly spiced! The Reverend B. B. 
(he is a St. Bees man) doesn’t know cinnamon from ginger, or mint 
from cumin. Major-General Sir Barabbas Whitefeather, who has 
never been heard of by fame, except in the case when he got into 
trouble with the Horse Guards for flogging a soldier on a Sunday, 
grasps his bamboo stick fiercely as he stands prosing with his friend 
Major Roster on the steps of the Pretorian Club, and says that if he 
had a command, and he found one of those damn writing fellows in 
his lines, he’d string him up at once, and give him three dozen before 
he hung him—he would, by Jove! Would you, General? I know 
that you would give your ears if, Gibraltar being besieged to-morrow, 
a newspaper writer would only publish five lines in print respecting 
the prowess of your nephew, Ensign Plume of the 200th Foot, at 
present languishing obscure at ‘ Gib,’ and taking too many ‘ pegs’ of 
brandy-and-soda when on guard. Even Mr. Cockolorum, M.P. for 
South Roostershire, will inform his hearers at the annual dinner of 
the Bantam Farmers’ Club, that no reliance should be placed on the 
groundless assertions of unscrupulous newspaper writers ; yet Cocko- 
lorum, M.P., has at this moment in the press: a pamphlet on the 
attitude of Great Britain towards the aborigines of Patagonia, the 
entire foundation of which is notoriously purloined from the letters 
of brawny Jack Bentham, the Special who went out to Tierra del 
Fuego for the Standard, had his fingers and toes three times frost- 
bitten, and was very néarly being offered up as a sacrifice to the 
unknown deity of the gigantic savages for the offence of being a trifle 
under seven feet high. To these representative men must be en- 
voyed the silly, gossiping, unthinking, malevolent—people who don’t 
think are always spiteful—idle section of the public at large. ‘Seen 
Timpkins’ letter in the Jupiter this morning?’—the silly section 
always assume entire familiarity with the name and belongings of 
the Special—Brown asks of Jones, in the interior of the Peckham 
omnibus. ‘ Three columns and a half from Nangasaki. They say 
Timpkins has had chronic delirium tremens ever since last July, and 
can only be got to write under the influence of copious doses of opium 
and the strongest green tea. I know the fellow well. He used to 
live at Dalston, and there was something very queer about the death 
of his first wife, who drank. He owes a party I know two pound 
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ten. They say the Jupiter people give him a hundred a week, and 
insure his life for ten thousand every time he goes abroad.’ ‘A 
hundred a week, bosh!’ cries to him Jones. ‘ Timpkins is in Ayles- 
bury Gaol for debt, and the office allow him ten shillings a week to 
keep body and soul together. He never went to Japan; and as for 
this letter from Nangasaki, I happen to know that it was written by 
two fellows who do reports of coroner’s inquests and fires in the tap- 
room of a beershop in Shoe-lane.’ 

You may think the above little sketch exaggerated. I do not 
believe that it is overdrawn by one single touch. Nestling in the 
corner of a railway carriage, or pacing the deck of a steamer at night, 
or sitting dull and dismal at a table-d’héte, when I knew nobody and 
was not disposed to talk to strangers, I have listened scores of times 
to discourse to the full as edifying as that which I have just set 
down. I have even heard a personage so obscure as myself described 
with photographic minuteness so marvellous, that I could only won- 
der that the person who knew me so well, who had so often dined 
with me, who nursed me through two attacks of bronchitis and one 
of rheumatic fever, and who got me so many subscribers for my 
volume of Travels in the Lower Sahara, should not have recognised 
his bosom friend and the object of his benefactions in the pensive in- 
dividual who was at that moment sitting opposite to him, and staring 
him full in the face. 

The Life and Crimes of the Special Correspondent. Let us look 
a little at his life. The Special, as a journalist, is a very modern 
creation indeed. The whimsical indeed might urge that the exist- 
ence of war-correspondence can be traced to very remote antiquity ; 
that Xenophon was only the special narrator of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand; and that Homer was in reality only a brilliant Irish- 
man, by the name of O’Meagher, who was sent out, regardless of 
expense, to ‘do’ the Siege of Troy, and wrote letters home of a 
somewhat too flowery and ornate nature. How grand the Saturday 
and the Pall Mall, had they existed in Troy time, would have 
been on the Milesian redundancy and bombastic periods of Mr. 
O’Meagher! The whimsical theory might be farther supported by 
pointing out, that Xenophon and Homer were both in their time as 
liberally kicked as are the Specials of our time; for, according to 
history, the author of the Anabasis was driven into exile; and, ac- 
cording to tradition, the author of the Iliad was a beggar and blind. 
For the moment, however, I cast whimsies to the winds, and am 
content to admit that neither the campaigns of Marlborough nor of 
Wellington were recounted at the time by journalists. In a recent 
paper, ‘The Prussians in Paris,’ I mentioned that the first faint dawn 
of special correspondence might be discerned in the case of Mr. John 
Scott of the Courier in 1815; still, that gentleman was not at the 
battle of Waterloo itself. He only went to Paris and Brussels after 
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Waterloo ; and Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, neither of whom 
certainly possessed the ‘ special’ faculty, did as much. To the first 
we owe ‘There was a sound of revelry by night ;’ to the last, ‘ Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolks.’ In these days they might have stayed at 
home, and founded their poems and their letters on the correspond- 
ence of the Specials. Do you think that William Russell’s descrip- 
tion of the battle of Balaclava had nothing to do with Alfred Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade’? Do you think that the news- 
paper accounts of the horrors of the Scutari hospitals had nothing to 
do with Longfellow’s exquisite lyric of ‘ Santa Filomela’? There 
had been a slight spatter of Special Correspondents at the siege of 
Antwerp in 1832, when some of the ‘ gentlemen of the press’ sent 
out to the Low Countries by the London newspapers may be said to 
have received the ‘ baptism by fire’ in the shape of rather too close 
propinquity to Marshal Clausel’s bombshells; and I daresay that, 
like the Duke of Marlborough’s army, they ‘ swore terribly in Flan- 
ders’ as the obuses came shrieking by; but none of them were killed 
—an immunity which does not attach to the modern professors of 
the craft. The Carlist and Cristino wars in Spain between 1833 
and 1838 afforded ampler employment and livelier excitement for the 
newspaper correspondents ; and I am glad to find, in the wonderful 
books of Spanish travel to which the honoured name of George Bor- 
row is attached, numerous and generous tributes to the pluck, energy, 
perseverance, and talent of the journalists who had been dispatched 
to the Peninsula to follow the episodes of a desolating civil strife. 
Mr: O’Meagher (not Homer, but a real Irishman), late the Corre- 
spondent of the Times in Paris; Mr. Frederick Hardman, now, I 
believe, representing that journal at Bordeaux; and Mr. Charles 
Lewis Gruneisen, the whilom operatic critic, and pressnt secretary 
of the Conservative Land Society, were among the devoted band of 
penmen who, on behalf of the English public, were content to tramp 
about Spain, to ride Calico mares, to live on bread and chocolate— 
and when bread and chocolate were not forthcoming, to starve—and 
to be in perpetual danger of hanging at the hands of Espartero, 
shooting at those of Zumalacarregui or Cabrera, or assassination at 
those of Carlist or Cristino guerrilleros. Mr. Gruneisen, I think, was 
really either half hanged or, shot, or both, but escaped by an almost 
miracle. But brighter—that is to say, more dangerous—days were 
in store for the Specials. After the world had long cankered in the 
calm dulness of peace, the Crimean war broke out; and with the 
landing of the British army, with a staff of ‘Own Correspondents’ at 
Gallipoli, began the new and genuine era of Specialdom. 

His life? Bah! do you think that I am going to talk to you 
about his clothes and his boots, his likings and mislikings, his capa- 
city for liquor or his devotion to abstinence, his proficiency in Greek 
or his taste for decaleomanie ? Do you think I intend to tell you 
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whether his hair is black or fiery auburn, whether he smokes or ab- 
jures nicotine, whether he is married or single, whether he prefers 
eau-de-cologne to lavender-water ? I leave such chronicles of small- 
beer to the rogues who deal in eavesdroppings, and whose eyes have 
grown a-squint from long peeping through keyholes. The Special 
Correspondent may be anybody, and he is generically in reality all 
kinds of people. He may be a Chancery barrister, a musical critic, 
a Life Guardsman, a Royal Artilleryman, an artist, an engineer, a 
doctor, a clergyman, a man of letters pure and simple, an Italian 
advocate, a Scotch writer to the Signet, a Liverpool cotton-broker, 
a traveller to a silk-house in Old ’Change, a merchant-ship captain, 
a dancing-master, or a lord. Rien n’empéche. Every kind of wood 
is good enough to make a Mercury of. But, O, the fashioning of 
that wood, and how it must be softened with boiling water, hardened 
by seasoning in the fire, saturated with oil and wine-lees to prevent 
dry-rot, laid in the sun and tempered in the frost, planed, sand- 
papered, burnished, and varnished! I think that if I could receive 
pupils, and lived long enough: to carry out a thorough scheme of 
education, I could convert any young man of sound average intelli- 
gence—say a young fellow who has just gone brightly through his 
examination and is on his first hundred a year in a government office 
—into a good working Special Correspondent—I don’t say a first-rate 
one, but a Special who would do his duty and give satisfaction to his 
employers. But the process of tuition would take long years. He 
would not be good for much until he was five-and-thirty years old. 
It would be better for him to be married, as that would prevent his 
being foolhardy in adventure—adventurous he must be; would lead 
him moreover to be careful in his expenditure; and would give him 
moreover the inestimable blessing of knowing that, wheresoever he 
was, there were those at home to send up a prayer for him to the 
common Father. Indeed, the soldier, the sailor, and the Special’s 
wife might all combine in their orisons. Do you remember what the 
nobly simple Collingwood said to his flag-captain as his ship bore 
down into the great sea-fight ? ‘Just about this time our wives are 
going to church.’ It does you no harm, when you are straining every 
nerve to accomplish some heavy labour far from home—in danger, 
in doubt, in distress—to hear in your mind’s ear the silver bells, 
and see in your mind’s eye the quiet congregation flocking to join in 
the sublimest of liturgies and listen to the prosiest of sermons. This 
is Sunday morning. You are as black as a sweep, and have not had 
a clean shirt on for a fortnight. You had an egg for dinner yester- 
day ; to-day, if you are lucky, you may get some biscuit and salt 
horse. You are all over fleas and worse things; and, worse than 
all, you have emptied your tobacco-pouch, and there are very few 
drops left in the ink-bottle. But you hear the bells, and are com- 
forted, and think of the pleasant visits your people will receive on 
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Sunday afternoon—of the cosy dinner and the happy evening chat 
—of the little ones who have spelt out every word of your last letter 
—of the kind eyes that will be turned towards your chair, your slip- 
pers, your Montaigne, your old black pipe—and of the hopes that 
you know are in the constant heart that God will bless and keep you 
wherever you go. 

But the Special, be he married or single, must do his duty ; and 
to teach him that duty requires much pain, much trouble, and much 
expense. It will be better for him to speak half-a-dozen languages 
with tolerable fluency ; to have visited or resided in most parts of the 
habitable globe—ifhe knows something about the Rocky Mountains 
or the interior of Africa, so much the better; to be a good cook, a 
facile musician, a first-rate whist-player, a practised horseman, a 
tolerable shot, a ready conversationalist, a freemason, a philosopher, 
a moderate smoker—for tobacco is a very good buckler against the 
pangs of hunger—and a perfect master of the art of packing; that 
is to say, he should be able to compress a good-sized writing-case, 
a despatch-box, a pair of jack-boots, a Roget’s Thesaurus and a 
Bible, a small keg of brandy, a change of linen, a waterproof sheet, 
a dark lantern, and a gridiron, into the area of a pair of saddle-bags. 
The experienced Special is never without a passport, a large number 
of visiting-cards with his name and address legibly engraved there- 
upon, a revolver—about the possession of which the less he talks 
the better—a little huswife full of pins, needles, buttons, and thread ; 
an umbrella, a corkscrew, and a dress suit with patent-leather boots ; 
for he never knows when he may be called upon to dine with royalty, 
or vice-royalty, or some other species of grandeeism, abroad. Then, 
when he has had the cholera once or twice, and sufficiency of tro- 
pical fevers; when he has smelt powder quite close enough for his 
whiskers to be singed,—it may be said that he is ready to go into 
harness as a thorough-going Special ; well broken, sound as a roach, 
quiet to ride or drive, with splendid action, and no vice worth speak- 
ing of. You see that I have qualified my warranty in the last 
particular. Can we warrant anybody or anything in this world as 
absolutely free from vice ? 

His life! It is to rise early or sit up late, completely as the 
exigences of his situation compel him; to fear no peril, to shrink 
before no difficulty; to be able to recall the exordium of Burke’s 
speech at the trial of Warren Hastings in the middle of a bombard- 
ment; to write his letters on a drum, on the deck of a steamboat 
during a gale, on horseback, in the garret of a house on fire, on the 
top of an omnibus, or on the top of Mont Blanc. Some Specials 
can write very well standing up in the coupé of an express-train ; 
others can indite their matter on mantelpieces ; others in the dark ; 
and others in bed. It is expected from them that they should be 
able to start for the World’s End at a moment’s notice; to go to 
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Russia in January and to India in July; to explore a- district 
where typhus and small-pox are raging with the same equanimity 
as they displayed when they attended the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, and which they have had an opportunity of airing at 
the wedding of the Princess Louise—bless the dear little Prin- 
cess’s heart, and confusion to the pickthanks who grudge her her 
pin-money! When there is no war afoot, he must be prepared to 
‘do’ funerals as well as weddings, state-banquets, Volunteer reviews, 
Great Exhibitions, remarkable trials, christenings, coronations, ship- 
launches, agricultural shows, royal progresses, picture-shows, first- 
stone layings, horse-races, and hangings. He must be Jack of all 
trades, and master of all—that are journalistic; and the very mo- 
ment his frame exhibits symptoms of decay, or his mental powers 
show signs of enfeeblement, his employers will very politely give 
him to understand that he is no longer ‘ up to the mark,’ and that 
he had better—when he is old and broken, perchance—select some 
line in life other than that of a Special Correspondent. Yes; this 
may be his goal. He may find himself stranded when it is too late 
in life to haunt Westminster-hall or the sessions-houses in quest of 
briefs, to paint pictures, to tout for patients, or to enter into busi- 
ness. The public, who knew so much about him when he was a 
Special Correspondent, entirely forget his existence the day after he 
ceases to write. Who, save his kin, bestow a thought upon the 
poor gentleman, the Correspondent of the Times in China, who was 
murdered by the silken barbarians twelve years ago? The unhappy 
Special may have been toiling in the literature of journalism for 
twenty years; yet he may never have published one book. He has 
no place in the Republic of Letters. He is a bursten musket, a 
blunted sword, a spiked cannon. Nobody wants to know any- 
thing about him. I declare that I do not know what the decayed 
Special is good for, save to be a pawnbroker’s assistant or the 
governor ofa gaol ; for in the course of his experience he must have 
become familiar with an amazing amount of human rascality; and 
by bringing his knowledge of men and manners to bear on the people 
who bring jewelry to pledge, and on the rogues who are locked up 
for stealing jewelry, he might be very useful to his master in the one 
case, and do good service to the country in the other. 

As for his crimes, I have already given you an inkling of the 
offences imputed to him by the public whom he serves. It was an 
exquisitely cynical remark, that although we were divinely bidden 
to forgive our enemies, there was no behest which bound us to for- 
give our friends. The public can’t forgive the Special Correspondent, 
because he has not done them any harm. Had he been a bubble 
company, or a fraudulent bankrupt, or a deistical bishop, or a Fenian, 
or an Orangeman, or a baby-farmer, or a quack, he would find plenty 
of kind souls ready to take his part in quite an enthusiastic manner. 
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He takes it himself—poor devil !—as well as he can by doing his 
duty, and by keeping a good heart and playing the man. When the 
history of this horrible war comes to be written, will any of the 
grave scribes who will complete it bestow one page of acknowledg- 
ment or commendation of the labours of the Special Correspondents ?- 
Not one of them, I will be bound. But the pages of Belgravia 
shall not be without a word for the Specials. Nor think that I write 
it here in egotism: I have other fish to fry. I have been into the 
world of Specials, as Dante went into Tophet, and have come back 
again. I have retired from the service, wounded and without a 
pension. 





MY TREASURES 


I. 


THE evening is dark and gloomy, 
And chill is my heart as the rain ; 
I will open my darling’s casket, 
And look at my treasures again. 


Il. 


As a miser quits all to ponder 
The chest where his coin is cast, 
So I tear myself back from the present 
To brood o’er the golden past. 


Itl. 


And I count o’er each fond recollection, 
As he counts o’er his glittering heap ; 

Though he is too merry for laughter, 
And I am too sad to weep. 


IV. 


The page of a well-worn journal, 
Written after the ball at Dene, 

On the night when I lost my freedom, 
And knew I had found my queen. 


v. 
The soft little glove she was wearing 
As we walk’d by the starlit sea— 


She confided to Clare in the morning 
It was pleasant to walk with me. 


VI. 
A bunch of blue wither’d flowers— 
They had graced the trysting spot— 
Which she gather’d at parting and gave me, 
And said, smiling, ‘ Forget me not.’ 





MY TREASURES 


VII. 


The coil of a warm-brown ringlet— 
_ I remember I stole that tress 
On the night when I ask’d her to love me 
‘ And she timidly whisper’d ‘ Yes.’ 


VIII. 


The ring which I placed on her finger, 
And a shred of her bridal veil— 
Ah me! she was fair to look at 
As we knelt at the altar rail. 


IX. 


The last gentle words which she wrote me 
On the eve of the fatal day, 

When she left me alone with my sorrow, 
And was borne with her babe away. 


x. 
So! I sigh as I shut my casket, 
And wait—I am not afraid— 
For the day when they come to lay me 
In the place where my darling is laid. 


EDMUND COURTENAY. 
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FENTON’S QUEST 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 





Cuarter XLIV, Arrer tue Fire. 


Yes, it was Marian. She whom Gilbert Fenton had sought so 
long and patiently, with doubt and anguish in his heart; she 
whose double John Saltram had followed across the Atlantic, had 
been within easy reach of them all the time, hidden away in that 
dreary old farmhouse, the innocent victim of Percival Nowell’s 
treachery, and Stephen Whitelaw’s greed of gain. The whole 
story was told by and by, when the master of Wyncomb Farm lay 
dying. 

William Carley and his daughter took her to the Grange as soon. 
as the farmer’s spring cart was ready to convey her thither. It was 
all done very quickly, and none of the farm-servants saw her face. 
Even if they had done so, it is more than doubtful that they would 
have recognised her, so pale a shadow of her former self had she be- 
come during that long dreary imprisonment ; the face wan and wasted, 
with a strange sharpened look about the features which was like the 
aspect of death; all the brightness and colour vanished out of the 
soft brown hair; an ashen pallor upon her beauty, that made her 
seem like a creature risen from the grave. 

They lifted her into the cart, still insensible, and seated her 
there, wrapped in an old horse-cloth, with her head resting on Mrs.” 
Whitelaw’s shoulder ; and so they drove slowly away. It was only 
when they had gone some little distance from the farm, that the 
fresh morning air revived her, and she opened her eyes and looked 
about her, wildly at first, and with a faint shuddering sigh. 

Then, after a few moments, full consciousness came back to her, 
and a sudden cry of rapture broke from the pale lips. 

‘O God!’ she exclaimed, ‘am I set free ?’ 

‘Yes, dear Mrs. Holbrook, you are free, never again to go back 
to that cruel place. O, to think that you should be used so, and I 
so near!’ 

Marian lifted her head from Ellen’s shoulder, and recognised 
her with a second cry of delight. 

‘Ellen, is it you? Then I am safe; I must be safe with 
you.’ 

‘Safe! yes, dear. I would die sooner than any harm should 
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come to you again. Who could have brought this cruelty about ? 
who could have shut you up in that room ?’ 

‘My father,’ Marian answered with a shudder. ‘He wanted 
my money, I suppose; and instead of killing me, he shut me up in 
that place.’ 

She said no more just then, being too weak to say much; and 
Ellen, who was employed in soothing and comforting her, did not 
want her to talk. It was afterwards, when she had been established 
in her old rooms at the Grange, and had taken a little breakfast, 
that she told Ellen something more about her captivity. 

‘O, Ellen, if I were to tell you what I have suffered! But no, 
there are no words can tell that. It’s not that they ill-used me. 
The girl who waited on me brought me good food, and even tried to 
make me comfortable in her rough way; but to sit there day after 
day, Ellen, alone, with only a dim light from the top of the window 
above the woodstack; to sit there wondering about my husband, 
whether he was searching for me still, and would ever find me, or 
whether, as was more likely, he had given me up for dead. Think 
of me, Ellen, if you can, sitting there for weeks and months in my 
despair, trying to reckon the days sometimes by the aid of some old 
newspaper which the girl brought me now and then, at other times 
losing count of them altogether.’ 

** Dear Mrs. Holbrook, I can’t understand it even yet. Tell me 
how it all came about—how they ever lured you into that place.’ 

‘It was easy enough, Ellen; I wasn’t conscious when they took 
me there. The story is very short. You remember that day when 
you left the Grange, how happy I was, looking forward to my hus- 
band’s return, and thinking ofthe good news I had to tell him. We 
were to be rich, and our lives free and peaceful henceforward; and I 
had seen him suffer so much for the want of money. It was the 
morning after you left when the post brought me a letter from my 
father—a letter with the Malsham post-mark. I had seen him in 
town, as you know, and was scarcely surprised that he should write 
to me. But I was surprised to find him so near me, and the con- 
tents of the letter were very perplexing. My father entreated me 
to meet him on the river-side pathway, between Malsham station 
and this house. He had been informed of my habits, he said, and 
that I was accustomed to walk there. That was curious, when, so 
far as I knew, he had never been near this place; but I hardly 
thought about-the strangeness of it then. He begged me so ear- 
nestly to see him; it was a matter of life or death, he said. What 
could I do, Nelly? He was my father, and I felt that I owed him 
some duty. I could not refuse to see him; and if he had some 
personal objection to coming here, it seemed a small thing for me to 
take the trouble to go and meet him. I could but hear what he had 
to say.’ 
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‘I wish to heaven I had been here!’ exclaimed Ellen; ‘ you 
shouldn’t have gone alone, if I had known anything about it.’ 

‘I think, if you had been here, I should have told you about the 
letter, for it puzzled me a good deal, and I knew how well I could 
trust you. But you were away; and my father’s request was so 
urgent—the hour was named—I could do nothing but accede to it. 
So I went, leaving no message for you or for my husband, feeling 
so sure of my return within an hour or two.’ 

‘And you found your father waiting for you ?’ 

‘Yes, on the river-bank, within a short distance of Mr. White- 
law’s house. He began by congratulating me on the change in my 
prospects,—I was a rich woman, he said. And then he went on to 
vilify my husband in such hateful words, Ellen; telling me that I 
had married a notorious scoundrel and profligate, and that he could 
produce ample evidence of what he affirmed; and all this with a 
pretended pity for my weakness and ignorance of the world. I 
laughed his shameful slanders to scorn, and told him that I knew 
my husband too thoroughly to be alarmed even for a moment by 
such groundless charges. He still affected to compassionate me as 
the weakest and most credulous of women, and then came to a pro- 
posal which he said he had travelled to Hampshire on purpose to 
make to me. It was, that I should leave my husband, and place 
myself under his protection; that I should go to America with him 
when he returned there, and so preserve my fortune from the clutches 
of a villain. ‘‘ My fortune ?”’ I said; ‘‘ yes, I see that it is that 
alone you are thinking of. How can you suppose me so blind as 
not to understand that? You had better be candid with me, and 
say frankly what you want. I have no doubt my husband will allow 
me to make any reasonable sacrifice in your favour.” ’ 

‘ What did he say to that ?’ 

‘He laughed bitterly at my offer. ‘‘ Your husband!” he said. 
**T am not likely to see the colour of my father’s money, if you are 
to be governed by him.” ‘‘ You do him a great wrong,” I ans- 
wered. ‘‘I am sure that he will act generously, and I shall be 
governed by him.”’’ 

‘He was very angry, I suppose ?’ 

‘No doubt of it; but for some time he contrived to suppress all 
appearance of anger, and urged me to believe his statements about 
my husband, and to accept his offer of a home and protection with 
him. I cannot tell you how plausible his words were—what an 
appearance of affection and interest in my welfare he put on. Then, 
finding me firm, he changed his tone, and there were hidden threats 
mixed with his entreaties. Jt would be a bad thing for me if I re- 
fused to go with him, he said; I would have cause to repent my 
folly for the rest of my life. He said a great deal, using every argu- 
ment it is possible to imagine; and there was always the same 
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threatening undertone. He could not move me in the least, as you 
may fancy, Nell. I told him that nothing upon earth would induce 
me to leave my husband, or to think ill of him. And in this man- 
ner we walked up and down for nearly two hours, till I began to feel 
very tired and faint. My father saw this, and when we came within 
sight of Wyncomb Farmhouse, proposed that I should go in and 
rest, and take a glass of milk or some kind of refreshment. I was 
surprised at this proposal, and asked him if he knew the people 
of the house. He said yes, he knew something of Mr. Whitelaw ; 
he had met him the night before in the coffee-room of the inn at 
Malsham.’ 

‘Then your father had slept at Malsham the night before ?’ 

‘Evidently. His letter to me had been posted at Malsham, you 
know. I asked him how long he had been in this part of the coun- 
try, and he rather evaded the question. Not long, he said; and he 
had come down here only to see me. At first I refused to go into 
Mr. Whitelaw’s house, being only anxious to get home as quickly 
as possible. But my father seemed offended by this. I wanted to 
get rid of him, he said, although this was likely to be our last in- 
terview—the very last time in his life that he would ever see me, 
perhaps. I could not surely grudge him half an hour more of my 
company. I could scarcely go on refusing after this; and I really 
felt so tired and faint, that I doubted my capability of walking back 
to this house without resting. So I said yes, and we went into 
Wyncomb Farmhouse. The door was opened by a girl when my 
father knocked. There was no one at home, she told him; but we 
were quite welcome to sit down in the parlour, and she would bring 
me a glass of fresh milk and a slice of bread-and-butter. 

‘The house had a strange empty look, I thought. There was 
none of the life or bustle one expects to see at a farm ; all was silent 
as the grave. The gloom and quietness of the place chilled me 
somehow. There was a fire burning in the parlour, and my father 
made me sit down very close to it, and I think the heat increased 
that faintness which I had felt when I came into the house. 

‘Again and again he urged his first demand, seeming as if he 
would wear down all opposition by persistence. I was quite firm ; 
but the effect of all this argument was very wearisome, and I began 
to feel really ill. 

‘I think I must have been on the point of fainting, when the 
door was opened suddenly, and Mr. Whitelaw came in. In the 
next moment, while the room was spinning round before my eyes, 
and that dreadful giddiness that comes before a dead faint was 
growing worse, my father snatched me up in his arms, and threw 
a handkerchief over my face. I had just sense enough to know that 
there was chloroform upon it, and that was all. When I opened 
my eyes again, I was lying on a narrow bed, in a dimly-lighted 
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room, with a small fire burning in a rusty grate in one corner, and 
some tea-things, with a plate of cold meat, on a table near it. 
There was a scrap of paper on this table, with a few lines scrawled 
upon it in pencil, in my father’s hand: ‘‘ You have had your 
choice, either to share a prosperous life with me, or to be shut up 
like a mad woman. You had better make yourself as comfortable 
as you can, since you have no hope of escape till it suits my pur- 
pose to have you set free. Good care will be taken of you. You 
must have been a fool to suppose that I would submit to the injus- 
tice of J. N.’s will.” 

‘For a long time I sat like some stupid bewildered creature, 
going over these words again -and again, as if I had no power to 
understand them. It was very long before I could believe that my 
father meant to shut me up in that room for an indefinite time— 
for the rest of my life, perhaps. But little by little I came to 
believe this, and to feel nothing but a blank despair. O, Nelly, 
I dare not dwell upon that time! I suffered too much. God has 
been very merciful to me in sparing me my mind; for there were 
times when I believe I was quite mad. I could pray sometimes, 
but not always. I have spent whole days in prayer, almost as if 
I fancied that I could weary out my God with supplications.’ 

‘And Stephen, did you see him ?’ 

‘Yes, now and then—once in several days, in a week perhaps. 
He used to come, like the master of a madhouse visiting his pa- 
tients, to see that I was comfortable, he said. At first I used to 
appeal to him to set me free—kneeling at his feet, promising any 
sacrifice of my fortune for him or for my father, if they would release 
me. But it was no use. He was as hard as a rock; and at last 
I felt that it was useless, and used to see him come and go with 
hopeless apathy. No, Ellen, there are no words can describe what 
I suffered. I appealed to the girl who waited on me daily, but who 
came only once a-day, and always after dark. I might as well have 
appealed to the four walls of my room; the girl was utterly stolid. 
She brought me everything I was likely to want from day to day, 
and gave me ample means of replenishing my fire, and told me that 
I ought to make myself comfortable. I had a much better life than 
any one in the workhouse, she said; and I must be very wicked if 
I complained. I believe she really thought I was a harmless mad- 
woman, and that her master had a right to shut me up in that room. 
One night, after I had been there for a time that seemed like eter- 
nity, my father came—’ 

‘What!’ cried Ellen Whitelaw, ‘the stranger! I understand. 
That man was your father; he came to see you that night; and as 
he was leaving you, you gave that dreadful shriek we heard down- 
stairs. O, if I had known the truth—if I had only known!’ 

‘ You heard me, Ellen? You were there?’ Marian exclaimed, 
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surprised. She was, as yet, entirely ignorant of Ellen’s marriage, 
and had been too much bewildered by the suddenness of her escape 
to wonder how the bailiff’s daughter had happened to be so near at 
hand in that hour of deadly peril. 

‘Yes, yes, dear Mrs. Holbrook ; I was there, and I did not help 
you. But never mind that now; tell me the rest of your story ; tell 
me how your father acted that night.’ 

‘He was with me alone for about ten minutes ; he came to give 
me a last chance, he said. If I liked to leave my husband for ever, 
and go to America with him, I might do so; but before he let me 
out of that place, he must have my solemn oath that I would make 
no attempt to see my husband ; that I would never again communi- 
cate with any one I had known up to that time ; that I would begin 
a new life, with him, my father, for my sole protector. I had had 
some experience of the result of opposing him, he said, and he now 
expected to find me reasonable. 

‘You can imagine my answer, Ellen. I would do anything, 
sacrifice anything, except my fidelity to my husband. Heaven knows 
I would have given twenty years of my life to escape from that dismal 
place, with the mere chance of being able to get back to my husband ; 
but I would not take a false oath ; I could not perjure myself, as that 
man would have made me perjure myself, in order to win my release. 
I knelt at his feet, and clung about him, beseeching him with all the 
power I had to set me free; but he was harder than iron. Just at 
the end, when he had the door open, and was leaving me, telling me 
that I had lost my last chance, and would never see him again, I 
clung about him with one wild desperate cry. He flung me back 
into the room violently, and shut the door in my face. I fancied 
afterwards that that cry must have been heard, and that, if there 
. had been any creature in the house inclined to help me, there would 
have come an end to my sufferings. But the time passed, and 
there was no change; only the long dreary days, the wretched sleep- 
less nights.’ 

This was all. There were details of her sufferings which Marian 
told her faithful friend by and by, when her mind was calmer, and 
they had leisure for tranquil talk; but the story was all told; and 
Marian lay down to rest in the familiar room, unspeakably grateful 
to God for her rescue, and only eager that her husband should be 
informed of her safety. She had not yet been told that he had 
crossed the Atlantic in search of her, deluded by a false scent. Ellen 
feared to tell her this at first ; and she had taken it for granted that 
John Saltram was still in London. It was easy to defer any explana- 
tion just yet, on account of Marian’s weakness. The exertion of 
telling the brief story of her sufferings had left her prostrate; and 
she was fain to obey her friendly nurse. 

‘We will talk about everything, and arrange everything, by and 
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by, dear Mrs. Holbrook,’ Ellen said resolutely ; ‘ but for the present 
you must rest, and you must take everything that I bring you, and be 
very good.’ 

And with that she kissed and left her, to perform another and 
less agreeable duty—the duty of attendance by her husband’s sick- 
bed. 


CuapTer XLV. 


MR. WHITELAW MAKES HIS WILL. 


Tey had carried Stephen Whitelaw to the Grange; and he lay 
a helpless creature, beyond hope of recovery, in one of the roomy 
old-fashioned bed-chambers. 

The humble Crosber surgeon had done his best, and had done 
it skilfully, being a man of large experience amongst a lowly class of 
sufferers ; and to the aid of the Crosber surgeon had come a more 
prosperous practitioner from Malsham, who had driven over in his 
own phaeton; but between them both they could make nothing of 
Stephen Whitelaw. His race was run. He had been severely burnt ; 
- and if his actual injuries were not enough to kill him, there was little 
chance that he could survive the shock which his system had re- 
ceived. He might linger a little; might hold out longer than they 
expected ; but his life was a question of hours. 

The doomed man had seemed from the first to have a conviction 
of the truth, and appeared in no manner surprised when, in answer 
to his questions, the Malsham doctor admitted that his case was 
fatal, and suggested that, if he had anything to do in the adjustment 
of his affairs, he could scarcely do it too soon. At this Mr. White- 
law groaned aloud. ‘If he could in any manner have adjusted his 
affairs so as to take his money with him, the suggestion might have 
seemed sensible enough; but, that being impracticable, it was the 
merest futility. He had never made a will; it cost him too much an- 
guish to give away his money even on paper. And now it was virtually 
necessary that he should do so, or else, perhaps, his wealth would, 
by some occult process, be seized upon by the crown—a power which 
he had been accustomed to regard in the abstract with an antagon- 
istic feeling, as being the root of queen’s taxes. To leave all to his 
wife, with some slight pension to Mrs. Tadman, seemed the most 
obvious course. He had married for love, and the wife of his choice 
had been very dutiful and submissive. What more could he have 
demanded from her? and why should he grudge her the inheritance 
of his wealth ? Well, he would not have grudged it to her, perhaps, 
since some one must have it, if it had not been for that aggravating 
conviction that she would marry again, and that the man she pre- 
ferred to him would riot in the possession of his hardly-earned riches. 
She would marry Frank Randall; and between them they would mis- 
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manage, and ultimately ruin, the farm. He remembered the cost of 
the manure he had put upon his fields that year, and regretted that 
useless outlay. It was a hard thing to have enriched his land only 
that others might profit by the produce. 

‘ And if I’ve laid down a yard of drain-pipes since last year, I’ve 
laid down a dozen mile. There’s not a bit of swampy ground or a 
patch of sour grass on the farm,’ he thought bitterly. — 

He lay for some hours deliberating as to what he should do. 
Death was near, but not so very close to him just yet. He had time 
to think. No, come what might, he would not leave the bulk of his 
property to fall into the keeping of Frank Randall. 

He remembered that there were charitable institutions, to which 
a man, not wishing to enrich an ungrateful race, might bequeath his 
money, and obtain some credit for himself thereby, which no man 
could expect from his own relations. There was an infirmary at 
Malsham, rather a juvenile institution as yet, in aid whereof Mr. 
Whitelaw had often been plagued for subscriptions, reluctantly doling 
out half-a-guinea now and then, more often refusing to contribute 
anything. He had never thought of this place in his life before ; 
but the image of it came into his mind now, as he had seen it on - 
market-days for the last four years—a bran new red-brick building 
in Malsham High-street. He thought how his name would look, cut 
in large letters on a stone tablet on the face of that edifice. It 
would be something to get for his money; a very poor and paltry 
something, compared with the delight of possession, but just a little 
‘etter than nothing. 

He lay for some time pondering upon this, with that image of the 
stone tablet before his eyes, setting forth that the new wing of this 
institution had been erected at the desire of the late Stephen White- 
law, Esq., of Wyncomb Farm, who had bequeathed a sum of money 
to the infirmary for that purpose, whereby two new wards had, in 
memory of that respected benefactor, been entitled the Whitelaw 
wards—or something to the like effect. He composed a great many 
versions of the inscription as he lay there, tolerably easy as to his 
bodily feelings, and chiefly anxious concerning the disposal of the 
money ; but, being unaccustomed to the task of composition, he found 
it more difficult than he could have supposed to set forth his own 
glory in a concise form of words. But the tablet would be there, of 
course, the very centre and keystone of the building, as it were; in- 
deed, Mr. Whitelaw resolved to make his bequest contingent upon 
the fulfilment of this desire. Later in the evening he told William 
Carley that he had made up his mind about his will, and would be 
glad to see Mr. Pivott, of Malsham, rival solicitor to Mr. Randall, 
of the same town, as soon as that gentleman could be summoned to 
his bedside. 

The bailiff seemed surprised at this request. 
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‘Why, surely, Steph, you can’t want a lawyer mixed up in the 
business !’ he said. ‘Those sort of chaps only live by making work 
for one another. You know how to make your will well enough, 
old fellow, without any attorney’s aforesaids and hereinafters. Half 
a sheet of paper and a couple of sentences would do it, I should 
think ; the fewer words the better.’ 

‘I'd rather have Pivott, and do it in a regular manner,’ Mr. 
Whitelaw answered quietly. ‘I remember, in a forgery case that 
was in the papers the other day, how the judge said of the deceased 
testator, that, being a lawyer, he was too wise to make his own will. 
Yes, I’d rather see Pivott, if you’ll send for him, Carley. It’s always 
best to be on the safe side. I don’t want my money wasted in a 
chancery suit when I’m lying in my grave.’ 

William Carley tried to argue the matter with his son-in-law ; 
but the attempt was quite useless. Mr. Whitelaw had always been 
the most obstinate of men—and lying on his bed, maimed and help- 
less, was no more to be moved from his resolve than if he had been 
a Roman gladiator who had just trained himself for an encounter 
with lions. So the bailiff was compelled to obey him, unwillingly 
enough, and dispatched one of the men to Malsham in quest of Mr. 
Pivott the attorney. 

The practitioner came to the Grange as fast as his horse could 
carry him. Every one in Malsham knew by this time that Stephen 
Whitelaw was a doomed man; and Mr. Pivott felt that this was a 
matter of life and death. He was an eminently respectable man, 


plump and dapper, with a rosy smooth-shaven face, and an air of 


honesty that made the law seem quite a pleasant thing. He was 
speedily seated by Mr. Whitelaw’s bed, with a pair of candles and 
writing materials upon a little table before him, ready to obey his 
client’s behests, and with the self-possessed aspect of a man to whom 
a last will and testament involving the disposal of a million or so 
would have been only an every-day piece of practice. 

William Carley had shown himself very civil and obliging in 
providing for the lawyer’s comfort; and having done so, now took 
up his stand by the fire-place, evidently intending to remain as a 
spectator of the business. But an uneasy glance which the patient 
cast from time to time in the direction of his father-in-law convinced 
Mr. Pivott that he wanted that gentleman to be got rid of before 
business began. 

‘I think, Mr. Carley, it would be as well for our poor friend and 
I to be alone,’ he said in his most courteous accents. 

‘ Fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed the bailiff contemptuously. ‘ It isn’t 
likely that Stephen can have any secrets from his wife’s father. I’m 
in nobody’s way, I’m sure, and I’m not going to put my spoke in 
the wheel, let him leave his money how he may.’ 

‘Very likely not, my dear sir. Indeed, I am sure you would 
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respect our poor friend’s wishes, even if they were to take a form 
unpleasing to yourself, which is far from likely. But still it may be 
as well for Mr. Whitelaw and myself to be alone. In cases of this 
kind the patient is apt to be nervous, and the business is done more 
expeditiously if there is no third party present. So, my dear Mr. 
Carley, if you have no objection—’ 

‘ Steph,’ said the bailiff abruptly, ‘do you want me out of the 
room? Say the word, if you do.’ 

The patient writhed, hesitated, and then replied with some con- 
fusion, 

‘If it’s all the same to you, William Carley, I think I'd sooner 
be alone with Mr. Pivott.’ 

And here the polite attorney, having opened the door with his 
own hands, bowed the bailiff out ; and, to his extreme mortification, 
William Carley found himself on the outside of his son-in-law’s 
room, before he had time to make any farther remonstrance. 

He went downstairs, and paced the wainscoted parlour in a very 
savage frame of mind. 

‘ There’s some kind of devil’s work hatching up there,’ he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘ Why should he want me out of the room? He 
wouldn’t, if he was going to leave all his money to Ellen, as he ought 
to leave it. Who else is there to get it? Not that old mother 
Tadman, surely. She’s an artful old harridan ; and if my girl had not 
been a fool, she’d have got rid of her out of hand when she married. 
Sure to goodness she can never stand between Stephen and his wife. 
And who else is there ? No one that I know of; no one. Stephen 
wouldn’t have kept any secret all these years from the folks he’s 
lived amongst. It isn’t likely. He must leave it all to his wife, 
except a hundred or #0, perhaps, to mother Tadman ; and it was 
nothing but his natural closeness that made him want me out of the 
way.’ 

And at this stage of his reflections, Mr. Carley opened a cup- 
board near the fireplace and brought therefrom a case-bottle, from 
the contents of which he found farther solace. It was about half 
an hour after this that he was summoned by a call from the lawyer, 
who was standing on the broad landing-place at the top of the stairs 
with a candle in his hand when the bailiff emerged from the parlour. 

‘If you’ll step up here, and bring one of your men with you, I 
shall be obliged, Mr. Carley,’ the attorney said, looking over the 
banisters ; ‘ I want you to witness your son-in-law’s will.’ 

Mr. Carley’s spirits rose a little at this. He was not much 
versed in the ways of lawyers, and had a notion that Mr. Pivott 
would read the will to him, perhaps, before he signed it. It flashed 
upon him presently that a legatee could not witness a will in which 
he was interested. It was obvious, therefore, that Stephen had left 
him nothing. Well, he had scarcely expected anything: If his 
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daughter inherited all, it would be pretty much the same thing; she 
would act generously, of course. 

He went into the kitchen, where the head man, who had been 
retained on the premises to act as special messenger in this time of 
need, was sitting in the chimney-corner smoking a comfortable pipe 
after his walk to and from Malsham. 

‘ You’re wanted upstairs a minute, Joe,’ he said; and the two 
went clumping up the wide old oaken staircase. 

The witnessing of the will was a very brief business. Mr. Pivott 
did not offer to throw any light upon its contents, nor was the bailiff, 
sharpsighted as he might be, able to seize upon so much as one 
paragraph or line of the document during the process of attaching 
his signature thereto. 

When the ceremony was concluded, Stephen Whitelaw sank 
back upon his pillow with an air of satisfaction. 

‘I don’t think I could have done any better,’ he murmured. 
‘ It’s a hard thing for a man of my age to leave everything behind 
him ; but I don’t see that I could have done better.’ 

‘You have done that, my dear sir, which might afford comfort 
to any death-bed,’ said the lawyer solemnly. 

He folded the will, and put it into his pocket. 

‘Our friend desires me to take charge of this document,’ he 
said to William Carley. ‘You will have no reason to complain, on 
your daughter’s account, when you become familiar with its con- 
tents. She has been fairly treated—I may say very fairly treated.’ 

The bailiff did not much relish the tone of this assurance. Fair 
treatment might mean very little. 

‘I hope she has been well treated,’ he answered in a surly 
manner. ‘She’s been a good wife to Stephen Whitelaw, and would 
continue so to be if he was to live twenty years longer. When a 
pretty young woman marries a man twice her age, she’s a right to 
expect handsome treatment, Mr. Pivott. It can’t be too handsome 
for justice, in my opinion.’ 

The solicitor gave a little gentle sigh. 

‘As an interested party, Mr. Carley,’ he said, ‘ your opinion is 
not as valuable as it might be under other circumstances. How- 
ever, I don’t think your daughter will complain, and I am sure the 
world will applaud what our poor friend has done—of his own accord, 
mind, Mr. Carley, wholly and solely of his own spontaneous desire. 
It is a thing that I should only have been too proud to suggest ; 
but the responsibility of such a suggestion is one which I could 
never have taken upon myself. It would have been out of my pro- 
vince, indeed. You will be kind enough to remember this by and 
by, my dear sir.’ 

The bailiff was puzzled, and showed Mr. Pivott to the door with 
a moody countenance. 
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‘I thought there was some devil’s work,’ he muttered to him- 
self, as he watched the lawyer mount his stiff brown cob and ride 
away into the night; ‘but what does it all mean ? and what has 
Stephen Whitelaw done with his money? We shall know that 
pretty soon, anyhow. He can’t last long.’ 


CuarTter XLVI. 
ELLEN REGAINS HER LIBERTY. 


STEPHEN WHITELAW lingered for two days and two nights, and 
at the expiration of that time departed this life, making a very decent 
end of it, and troubled by no thought that his existence had been 
an unworthy one. 

Before he died, he told his wife something of how he had been 
tempted into the doing of that foul deed whereof Marian Saltram 
had been the victim. Those two were alone together the day be- 
fore he died, when Stephen, of his own free will, made the follow- 
ing statement : 

‘It was Mrs. Holbrook’s father, you see,’ he said, in a plausible 
tone, ‘that put it to me, how he might want his daughter taken 
care of for a time—it might be a short time, or it might be rather 
a longish time, according to how circumstances should work out. 
We’d met once before at the King’s Arms at Malsham, where Mr. 
Nowell was staying, and where I went in of an evening, once in a 
way, after market; and he’d made pretty free with me, and asked 
me a good many questions about myself, and told me a good bit about 
himself, in a friendly way. He told me how his daughter had gone 
against him, and was likely to go against him, and how some pro- 
perty that ought in common justice to have been left to him, had 
been left to her. He was going to give her a fair chance, he said, 
if she liked to leave her husband, who was a scheming scoundrel, 
and obey him. She might have a happy home with him, if she was 
reasonable. If not, he should use his authority as a father. 

‘He came to see me at Wyncomb next day—dropped in un- 
awares like, when mother Tadman was out of the way—not that I’d 
asked him, you see. He seemed to be quite taken with the place, 
and made me show him all over the house; and then he took a glass 
of something, and sat and talked a bit, and went away, without hay- 
ing said a word about his daughter. But before he went he made 
me promise that I’d go and see him at the King’s Arms that night. 

‘ Well, you see, Nell, as he seemed to have taken a fancy to 
me, aS you may say, and had told me he could put me up to making 
more of my money, and had altogether been uncommonly pleasant, 
I didn’t care to say no, and I went. I was rather taken aback at 
the King’s Arms when they showed me to a private room, because 
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I’d met Mr. Nowell before in the commercial; however, there he 
was, sitting in front of a blazing fire, and with a couple of decanters 
of wine upon the table. 

‘He was very civil, couldn’t have been more friendly, and we 
talked and talked; he was always harping on his daughter ; till at 
last he came out with what he wanted. Would I give her houseroom 
for a bit, just to keep her out of the way of her husband and such- 
like designing people, supposing she should turn obstinate and refuse 
to go abroad with him? ‘‘ You’ve a rare old roomy place,” he said. 
‘*T saw some rooms upstairs at the end of a long passage which 
don’t seem to have been used for years. You might keep my lady 
in one of those; and that fine husband of hers would be as puzzled 
where to find her as if she was in the centre of Africa. It would be 
a very easy thing to do,” he said; ‘‘ and it would be only friendly 
in you to do it.””’ 

‘O, Stephen,’ cried his wife reproachfully, ‘ how could you ever 
consent to such a wicked thing !’ 

‘I don’t know about the wickedness of it,’ Mr. Whitelaw re- 
sponded, with rather a sullen air; ‘a daughter is bound to obey her 
father, isn’t she ? and if she don’t, I should think he had the power 
to do what he liked with her. That’s how I should look at it, if I 
was a father. It’s all very well to talk, you see, Nell, but you don’t 
know the arguments such a man as that can bring to bear. I didn’t 
want to do it; I was against it from the first. It was a dangerous 
business, and might bring me into trouble. But that man bore 
down upon me to that extent that he made me promise anything ; 
and when I went home that night, it was with the understanding 
that I was to fit-up a room—there was a double door to be put up 
to shut out sound, and a deal more—ready for Mrs.-Holbrook, in 
case her father wanted to get her out of the way for a bit.’ 

‘ He promised to pay you, of course ?’ Ellen said, not quite able 
to conceal the contempt and aversion which this confession of her 
husband’s inspired. 

‘Well, yes, a man doesn’t put himself in jeopardy like that for 
nothing. He was to give me a certain sum of money down the first 
night that Mrs. Holbrook slept in my house; and another sum of 
money before he went to America, and an annual sum for continuing 
to take care of her, if he wanted to keep her quiet permanently, as 
he might. Altogether it would be a very profitable business, he 
told me, and I ought to consider myself uncommonly lucky to get 
such a chance. As to the kindness or unkindness of the matter, it 
was better than shutting her up in a lunatic asylum, he said; and 
he might have to do that, if I refused to take her. She was very 
weak in her head, he said, and the doctors would throw no difficulty 
in his way, if he wanted to put her into a madhouse.’ 

‘But you must have known that was a lie!’ exclaimed Ellen in- 
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dignantly. ‘ You had seen and talked to her; you must have known 
that Mrs. Holbrook was as sane as you or I.’ 

‘I couldn’t be supposed to know better than her own father,’ 
answered Mr. Whitelaw, in an injured tone; ‘ he had a right to know 
best. However, it’s no use arguing about it now. He had such 
a power over me that I couldn’t go against him; so I gave in, and 
Mrs. Holbrook came to Wyncomb. She was to be treated kindly 
and made comfortable, her father said; that was agreed between 
us; and she has been treated kindly and made comfortable. I 
had to trust some one to wait upon her, and when Mr. Nowell saw 
the two girls he chose Sarah Batts. ‘‘ That girl will do anything 
for money,” he said; ‘‘ she’s stupid, but she’s wise enough to know. 
her own interest, and she’ll hold her tongue.’”’ SoI trusted Sarah 
Batts, and I had to pay her pretty stiffly to keep the secret; but 
she was a rare one to do the work, and she went about it as quiet 
as a mouse. Not even mother Tadman ever suspected her.’ 

‘It was a wicked piece of business—wicked from first to last,’ 
said Ellen. ‘I can’t bear to hear about it.’ 

And then, remembering that the sinner was so near his end, and 
that this voluntary confession of his was in some manner a sign of 
repentance, she felt some compunction, and spoke to him in a softer 
tone. 

‘ Still I’m grateful to you for telling me the truth at last, Ste- 
phen,’ she said; ‘and, thank God, there’s no harm done that need 
last for ever. Thank God that dear young lady did not lose her life, 
shut up a prisoner in that miserable room, as she might have done.’ 

‘She had her victuals regular,’ observed Mr. Whitelaw, ‘ and 
the best.’ 

‘ Eating and drinking won’t keep any one alive, if their heart’s 
breaking,’ said Ellen ; ‘ but, thank heaven, her sufferings have come 
to an end now, and I trust God will forgive your share in them, 
Stephen.’ 

And then, sitting by his bedside through the long hours of that 
night, she tried in very simple words to awaken him to a sense of 
his condition. It was not an easy business to let any glimmer of 
spiritual light in upon the darkness of that sordid mind. There did 
arise perhaps in this last extremity some dim sense of remorse in the 
breast of Mr. Whitelaw, some vague consciousness that in that one 
act of his life, and in the whole tenor of his life, he had not exactly 
shaped his conduct according to that model which the parson had 
held up for his imitation in certain rather prosy sermons, indifferently 
heard, on the rare occasions of his attendance at the parish church. 
But whatever terrors the world to come might hold for him seemed 
very faint and shapeless, compared with the things from which he 
was to be'taken. He thought of his untimely death as a hardship, 
an injustice almost. When his wife entreated him to see the vicar 
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of Crosber before he died, he refused at first, asking what good the 
vicar’s talk could do him. 

‘If he could keep me alive as long as till next July, to see how 
those turnips answer with the new dressing, I’d see him fast enough,’ 
he said peevishly; ‘but he can’t; and I don’t want to hear his 
preaching.’ 

‘ But it would be a comfort to you, surely, Stephen, to have him 
talk to you a little about the goodness and mercy of God. He won’t 
tell you hard things, I’m sure of that.’ 

‘ No, I suppose he’ll try and make-believe that death’s uncom- 
mon pleasant,’ answered Mr. Whitelaw with a bitter laugh; ‘as if 
it could be pleasant to any man to leave such a place as Wyncomb, 
after doing as much for the land, and spending as much labour and 
money upon it, as I have done. It’s like nurses telling children that 
a dose of physic’s pleasant; they wouldn’t like to have to take it 
themselves.’ 

And then by and by, when his last day had dawned and he felt 
himself growing weaker, Mr. Whitelaw expressed himself willing to 
comply with his wife’s request. 

‘If it’s any satisfaction to you, Nell, I'll see the parson,’ he said. 
‘ His talk can’t do me much harm, anyhow.’ Whereupon the rector 
of Crosber and Hallibury was sent for, and came swiftly to perform 
his duty to the dying man. He was closeted with Mr. Whitelaw 
for some time, and did his best to awaken Christian feelings in the 
farmer’s breast ; but it was doubtful if his pious efforts resulted in 
much. The soul of Stephen Whitelaw was in his barns and grana- 
ries, with his pigs and cattle. He could not so much as conceive 
the idea of a world in which there should be no such thing as sale 
and profit. 

His end came quietly enough at last, and Ellen was free. Her 
time of bondage had been very brief, yet she felt herself twenty years 
older than she had seemed before that interval of misery began. 

When the will was read by Mr. Pivott on the day of Stephen 
Whitelaw’s funeral, it was found that the farmer had left his wife 
two hundred a year, derivable from divers investments in railway 
shares and other kinds of stock, all of a very safe kind. To Mrs. 
Rebecca Tadman, -his cousin, he bequeathed an annuity of forty 
pounds, the principal to revert to Ellen upon her death. These two 
bequests, with the testamentary expenses, would absorb the whole 
of his personal property. His real estate was to be sold, and the 
entire proceeds devoted to the erection of an additional wing for the 
extension of Malsham Infirmary, and his gift was to be recorded on 
a stone tablet in a conspicuous position on the front of that build- 
ing. This, which was an absolute condition attached to the be- 
quest, had been set forth with great minuteness by the lawyer, at 
the special desire of his client. 
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Mr. Carley’s expression of opinion after hearing this will read 
need not be recorded here. It was forcible, to say the least of it; 
and Mr. Pivott, the Malsham solicitor, protested against such lan- 
guage as an outrage upon the finer feelings of our nature. 

‘Some degree of disappointment is perhaps excusable upon your 

part, my dear sir,’ said the lawyer, who wished to keep the widow 
for his client, and had therefore no desire to offend her father ; ‘ but 
I am sure that in your calmer moments you will admit that the work 
to which your son-in-law has devoted the bulk of his fortune is a 
noble one. For ages to come the sick and the suffering among our 
townsfolk will bless the name of Whitelaw. There is a touching re- 
flection for you, Mr. Carley! And really now, your amiable daughter, 
with an income of two hundred per annum—to say nothing of that 
odd thousand pounds which must fall-in to her by and by on Mrs. 
Tadman’s decease—is left in a very fair position. I should not have 
consented to draw up that will, sir, if I had considered it an unjust 
one.’ 
‘Then there’s a wide difference between your notion of justice 
and mine,’ growled the bailiff; who thereupon relapsed into grim 
silence, feeling that complaint was useless. He could no more alter 
the conditions of Mr. Whitelaw’s will than he could bring Mr. White- 
law back to life—and that last operation was one which he was by 
no means eager to perform. 


Ellen herself felt no disappointment; she fancied, indeed, that 
her husband, whom she had never deceived by any pretence of affec- 
tion, had behaved with sufficient generosity towards her. Two hun- 
dred a year seemed a large income to her. It would give her perfect 
independence, and the power to help others, if need were. 


CuapTer XLVII. 
CLOSING SCENES. 


Ir was not until the day of her husband’s funeral that Ellen 
Whitelaw wrote to Mr. Fenton to tell him what had happened. She 
knew that her letter was likely to bring him post-haste to the Grange, 
and she wished his coming to be deferred until that last dismal day 
was over. Nor was she sorry that there should be some little pause 
—a brief interval of ignorance and tranquillity—in Marian’s life before 
she heard of her husband’s useless voyage across the Atlantic. She 
was in sad need of rest of mind and body, and even in those few days 
gained considerable strength, by the aid of Mrs. Whitelaw’s tender 
nursing. She had not left her room during the time that death was 
in the darkened house, and it was only on the morning after the 
funeral that she came downstairs for the first time. Her appearance 
had improved wonderfully in that interval of little more than a week. 
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Her eyes had lost their dim weary look, the deathly pallor of her 
complexion had given place to a faint bloom. But, grateful as she 
was for her own deliverance, she was full of anxiety about her hus- 
band. Ellen Whitelaw’s vague assurances that all would be well, 
that he would soon be restored to her, were not enough to set her 
mind at ease. 

Ellen had not the courage to tell her the truth. It was better 
that Gilbert Fenton should do that, she thought. He who knew all 
the circumstances of Mr. Holbrook’s journey, and the probabilities 
as to his return, would be so much better able to comfort and re- 
assure his wife. 

‘ He will come to-day, I have no doubt,’ Ellen said to herself on 
the morning after her husband’s funeral. 

She told Marian how she had written to Mr. Fenton on the day 
before, in order to avoid the agitation of a surprise, should he appear 
at the Grange without waiting to announce his coming. Nor was 
she mistaken as to the probability of his speedy arrival. It was not 
long after noon when there came a loud peal of the bell that rang so 
rarely. Ellen ran herself to the gate to admit the visitor. She 
had told him of her husband’s death in her last letter, and her 
widow’s weeds were no surprise to him: He was pale, but very calm. 

‘ She is well ?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘ Yés, sir, she is as well as one could look for her to be, poor 
dear, after what she has gone through. But she is much changed 
since last you saw her. You must prepare yourself for that, sir. 
And she is very anxious about her husband. I don’t know how she’ll 
take it, when she hears that he has gone to America.’ 

‘ Yes, that is a bad business, Mrs. Whitelaw,’ Gilbert answered 
gravely. ‘He was not in a fit state to travel, unfortunately. He 
was only just recovering from a severe illness, and was as weak as 
a child.’ 

‘O dear, O dear! But you won’t tell Mrs. Holbrook that, sir ?’ 

‘I won’t tell her more than I can help; of course I don’t want to 
alarm her; but I am bound to tell her some portion of the truth. 
You did her husband a great wrong, you see, Mrs. Whitelaw, when 
you suspected him of some share in this vile business. He has 
shown himself really devoted to her. I thank God that it has 
proved so. And now tell me more about this affair; your letter 
explains so little.’ 

‘T will tell you all, sir.’ 

They walked in the garden for about a quarter of an hour before 
Gilbert went into the house. Eager as he was to see Marian, he 
was still more anxious to hear full particulars of that foul plot of 
which she had been made the victim. Ellen Whitelaw told him 
the story very plainly, making no attempt to conceal her husband’s 
guilty part in the business; and the story being finished, she took 
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him straight to the parlour where he had seen Marian for the first 
time after her marriage. 

It was a warm bright day, and all three windows were open. 
Marian was sitting by one of them, with some scrap of work lying 
forgotten in her lap. She started up from her seat as Gilbert went 
into the room, and hagtened forward to meet him. 

‘ How good of you to come!’ she cried. ‘And you have brought 
me news of my husband? I am sure of that.’ 

‘ Yes, dear Mrs. Holbrook—Mrs. Saltram ; may I not call you 
by that name now ?—I know all; and have forgiven all.’ 

‘Then you know how deeply he sinned against you, and how 
much he valued your friendship? He would never have played so 
false a part but for that. He could not bear to think of being 
estranged from you.’ 

‘We are not estranged. I have tried to be angry with him; 
but there are some old ties that a man cannot break. He has used 
me very ill, Marian; but he is still.my friend.’ 

His voice broke a little as he uttered the old familiar name. 
Yes, she was changed, cruelly changed, by that ordeal of six months’ 
suffering. The brightness of her beauty had quite faded; but there 
was something in the altered face that touched him more deeply 
than the old magic. She was dearer to him, perhaps, in this hour 
than she had ever been yet. Dearer to him, and yet divided from 
him utterly, now that he professed himself her husband’s friend as 
well as her own. 

Friendship, brotherly affection, those chastened sentiments which 
he had fancied had superseded all warmer feelings—where were they 
now? By the passionate beating of his heart, by his eager longing 
to clasp that faded form to his breast, he knew that he loved her as 
dearly as on the day when she promised to be his wife; that he 
must love her with the same measure till the end of his existence. 

‘ Thank God for that,’ Marian said gently; ‘thank God that 
you are still friends. But why did he not come with you to-day ?: 
You have told him about me, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Not yet, Marian ; I have not been able to do that. Nor could 
he come with me to-day. He has left England—on a false scent.’ 

And then he told her, in a few words, the story of John Sal- 
tram’s voyage to New York; making very light of the matter, and 
speaking cheerily of his early return. 

‘He will come back at once, of course, when he finds how he 
has been deceived,’ Gilbert said. 

Marian was cruelly distressed by this disappointment. She tried 
to bear the blow bravely, and listened with a gentle patience to Gil- 
bert’s reassuring arguments ; but it was a hard thing to bear. 

‘He will be back soon, you say,’ she said; ‘ but soon is such a 
vague word; and you have not told me when he went.’ 
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Gilbert told her the date of John Saltram’s departure. She 
began immediately to question him as to the usual length of the 
voyage, and to calculate the time he had had for his going and re- 
turn. Taking the average length of the voyage as ten days, and 
allowing ten days for delay in New York, a month would give ample 
time for the two journeys; and John Saltram had been away more 
than a month. 

Gilbert could see that Marian was quick to take alarm on dis- 
covering this. 

‘My dear Mrs. Saltram, be reasonable,’ he said gently. ‘ Find- 
ing such a cheat put upon him, your husband would naturally be 
anxious to bring your father to some kind of reckoning, to extort 
from him the real secret of your fate. He would no doubt stay in 
New York to do this; and we cannot tell how difficult the business 
might prove, or how long it would occupy him.’ 

‘But if he had been detained like that, he would surely have 
written to you,’ said Marian; ‘end you have heard nothing from 
him since he left England.’ 

‘ Unhappily nothing. But he is not the best correspondent in 
the world, you know.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know that. Yet, in such a case as this, he would 
surely have written, if he were well.’ Her eyes met Gilbert’s as she 
said this. She stopped abruptly, dismayed by something in his face. 

‘You are hiding some misfortune from me,’ she cried; ‘I can 
see it in your face. You have had bad news of him!’ 

‘Upon my honour, no. He was not in very strong health when 
he left England, that is all; and, like yourself, I am naturally 
anxious.’ 

He had not meant to admit even as much as this just yet; but 
having said this, he found himself compelled to say more. Marian 
questioned him so closely, that she finally extorted from him the 
whole history of John Saltram’s illness. After that it was quite in 
vain to attempt consolation. She was very gentle, very patient, 
troubling him with no vain wailings and lamentations ; but he could 
see that her heart was almost broken. 

He left her at the end of a few hours to return to London, pro- 
mising to go on to Liverpool next day, in order to be on the spot 
to await her husband’s return, and to send her the earliest possible 
tidings of it. 

‘ Your friendship for us has given you nothing but trouble and 
pain,’ she said; ‘but if you will do this for me, I shall be grateful 
to you for the rest of my life.’ 


There was no occasion for that journey to Liverpool. When 
he arrived in London that night, Gilbert Fenton found a letter 
waiting for him at his Wigmore-street lodgings—a letter with the 
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New-York postmark, but not addressed in his friend’s hand. He 
tore it open hurriedly, just a little alarmed by this fact. 

His first feeling was one of relief. There were three separate 
sheets of paper in the envelope, and the first which he took up was 
in Jolin Saltram’s hand—a hurried eager letter, dated some weeks 
before. 

‘My dear Gilbert,’ he wrote, ‘I have been duped. This man 
Nowell is a most consummate scoundrel. The woman with him 
is not Marian, but some girl whom he has picked up to represent 
her—his wife perhaps, or something worse. I was very ill on the 
passage out, and only discovered the trick at the last. Since then 
I have traced the scoundrel to his quarters, and have had an inter- 
view with him—trather a stormy one, as you may suppose. But 
the long and short of it is that he defies me. He tells me that my 
wife is in England, and safe, but will admit no more. I have con- 
sulted a lawyer here, but it seems I can do nothing against him—or 
nothing that will not involve a @ore complicated and protracted 
business than I have time or patience for. I don’t want this wretch 
to go scot-free. It is evident that he has hatched this plot in 
order to get possession of his daughter’s money, and I have little 
doubt the lawyer Medler is in it. But of course my first duty, as 
well as my most ardent desire, is to find Marian; and for this pur- 
pose I shall come back to England by the first steamer that will 
convey me, leaving Mr. Nowell’s punishment to the chances of the 
future. My dear girl’s property, as well as herself, will be best 
protected by my presence in England.’ 

There was a pause here, and the next paragraph was dated two 
days after. 

‘If I have strength to come, I shall return by the next steamer ; 
but the fact is, my dear Gilbert, I am very ill—have been com- 
pletely prostrate since writing the above—and a doctor here tells 
me I must not think of the voyage yet awhile. But I sha’n’t allow 
his opinion to govern me. If I can crawl to the steamer, which 
starts three days hence, I shall come.’ 

Then there was another break, and again the writer went on in 
a weak and more straggling hand, without any date this time. 

‘ My dear Gil, it’s nearly a week since I wrote the last lines, 
and I’ve been in bed ever since. I’m afraid there’s no hope for me ; 
in plain words, I believe I’m dying. To you I leave the duty I am 
not allowed to perform. Marian is living, and in England. I believe 
that scoundrelly father of hers told me the truth when he declared 
that. You will not rest till you find her, I know; and you will pro- 
tect her fortune from that wretch. God bless you, faithful old friend ! 
Heaven knows how I yearn for the sight of your honest face, lying 
here among strangers, to be buried in a foreign land. See that 
my wife pays Mrs. Branston the money I borrowed to come here ; 
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and tell her that I was grateful to her, and thought of her on my 
dying bed. To my wife I send no message. She knows that I 
loved her ; but how dear she has been to me in this bitter time of 
separation, she can never know. 

‘You will find a bulky ms. at my chambers, in the bottom 
drawer on the right side of my desk. It is my Life of Swift—un- 
finished as my own life. If, after reading it, you should think it 
worth publishing, as a fragment, with my name to it, I should wish 
you to arrange its publication. I should be glad to leave my name 
upon something.’ 


In a stranger’s hand, and upon another sheet of paper, Gilbert 
read the end of his friend’s history. 


‘Srr,—I regret to inform you that your friend Mr. Saltram 
expired at eleven o’clock last night (Wednesday, May 2d), after an 
illness of a fortnight’s duration, throughout which I gave him my 
best attention as his medical adviser. He will be buried in the 
Cypress-hill cemetery, on Long Island, at his own request; and 
he has left sufficient funds for the necessary expenses, and the pay- 
ment of his hotel bill, as well as my own small claim against him. 
Any surplus which may be left I shall forward to you, when these 
payments have been made. I enclose a detailed account of the case 


for your satisfaction, and have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Yours very obediently, 
‘Sas Warren, M.D. 
‘113 Sixteenth-street, New York, May 3, 186—.’ 


This was all. 

And Gilbert had to carry these tidings to Marian. For a time 
he was almost paralysed by the blow. He had loved this man as a 
brother ; if he had ever doubted the strength of his attachment to 
John Saltram, he knew it now. But the worst of all was, that one 
bitter fact—Marian must be told, and by him. 

He went back to the Grange next day. Again and again upon 
that miserable journey he acted over the scene which was to take 
place when he came to the end of it—in spite of himself, as it were 
—going over the words he was to say, while Marian’s face rose 
before him like a picture. How was he to tell her? Would not the 
very fact of this desolation coming to her from his lips be sufficient 
to make him hateful to her in all the days to come? More than 
once upon that journey he was tempted to turn back, and te leave 
his dismal news to be told in a letter. 

But when the fatal moment did at last arrive, the event in no 
manner realised the picture of his imagination. Time was not given 
to him to speak those solemn preliminary words by which he had 
intended to prepare the victim for her death-blow. His presence 
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there, and his presence alone, were all-sufficient to prepare her for 
some calamity. 

‘ You have come back to me, and without him!’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Tell me what has happened ; tell me at once.’ 

He had no time to defer the stroke. His face told her so much. 
In a few moments—before his broken words could shape themselves 
into coherence—she knew all. 

There are some things that can never be forgotten. Never, to 
his dying day, can Gilbert Fenton forget the quiet agony he had to 
witness then. 

She was very ill for a long time after that day—in danger of 
death. All that she had suffered during her confinement at Wyn- 
comb seemed to fall upon her now with a double weight. Only the 
supreme devotion of those who cared for her could have carried her 
through that weary time; but the day did at last come when the 
peril was pronounced a thing of the past, and the feeble submissive 
patient might be carried away from the Grange—from the scene of 
her brief married life and of her bitter widowhood. 

She went with Ellen Whitelaw to Ventnor. It was late in 
August before she was able to bear this journey; and in this mild 
refuge for invalids she remained throughout the winter. 

- Even during that trying time, when it seemed more than doubt- 
ful whether she could live to profit by her grandfather’s bequest, 
her interests had been carefully watched by Gilbert Fenton. It 
was tolerably evident to his mind that Mr. Medler had been a tacit 
accomplice in Percival Nowell’s fraud; or, at any rate, that he had 
enabled the pretended Mrs. Holbrook to obtain a large sum of ready- 
money with greater ease than she could have done had he, as exe- 
cutor, been scrupulously careful to obtain her identification from some 
more trustworthy person than he knew Percival Nowell to be. 

Whether these suspicions of Gilbert’s were correct, whether the 
lawyer had been actually deceived, or had willingly lent himself to 
the furtherance of Nowell’s design, must remain unascertained ; as 
well as the amount of profit which Mr. Medler may have secured to 
himself by the transaction. The law held him liable for the whole 
of the moneys thus paid over in fraud or error; but the law could do 
very little against a man whose sole earthly possessions appeared to 
be comprised by the worm-eaten desks and shabby chairs and tables 
in his dingy offices. The poor consolation remained of making 
an attempt to get him struck off ‘ the Rolls ;’ but when the City 
firm of solicitors in whose hands Gilbert had placed Mrs. Saltram’s 
affairs suggested this, Marian herself entreated that the man might 
have the benefit of the doubt as to his complicity with her father, 
and that no effort should be made to bring legal ruin upon him. 

‘ There has been enough misery caused by this money already,’ she 
said. ‘Let the matter rest. Iam richer than I care to be as it is.’ 
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Of course Mr. Medler was not allowed to retain his position as 
executor. The Court of Chancery was appealed to in the usual 
manner, and intervened for the future protection of Mrs. Saltram’s 
interests. . 

About Nowell’s conduct there was, of course, no doubt; but 
after wasting a good deal of money and trouble in his pursuit, Gil- 
bert was fain to abandon all hope of catching him in the wide re- 
gions of the New World. It was ascertained that the woman who 
had accompanied him in the Oronoco as his daughter was actually 
his wife—a girl whom he had met at some low London dancing- 
rooms, and married within a fortnight of his introduction to her. 
It is possible that prudence as well as attachment may have had 
something to do with this alliance. Mr. Nowell knew that, once 
united to him in the bonds of holy matrimony, the accomplice of 
his fraud would have no power to give evidence against him. The 
amount which he had contrived to secure to himself by this plot 
amounted in all to something under four thousand pounds ; and out 
of this it may fairly be supposed that Mr. Medler claimed a con- 
siderable percentage. The only information that Gilbert Fenton 
could ever obtain from America was, of a shabby swindler arrested in 
a gambling-house in one of the more remote western cities, whose 
description corresponded pretty closely with that of Marian’s father. 


There comes a time for the healing of all griefs. The cruel 
wound closes at last, though the scar, and the bitter memory of the 
stroke, may remain for ever. There came a time—some years after 
John Saltram’s death—when Gilbert Fenton had his reward. And 
if the woman he won for his wife in these latter days was not quite 
the fresh young beauty he had wooed under the walnut-trees in Cap- 
tain Sedgewick’s garden, she was still infinitely more beautiful than 
all other women in his eyes; she was still the dearest and best and 
brightest and purest of all earthly creatures for him. In that happy 
time—that perfect summer and harvest of his life—all his fondest 
dreams have been realised. He has the home he so often pictured, 
the children whose airy voices sounded in his dreams, the dear face 
always near him, and, sweeter than all, the knowledge that he is 
loved almost as he loves. The bitter apprenticeship has been served, 
and the full reward has been granted. 


For Ellen Whitelaw too has come the period of compensation, 
and the farmer’s worst fears have been realised as to Frank Randall’s 
participation in that money he loved so well: The income grudg- 
ingly left to his wife by Stephen has enabled Mr. Randall to begin 
business as a solicitor upon his own account, in a small town near 
London, with every apparent prospect of success. Ellen’s home is 
within easy reach of the river-side villa occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fenton; so she is able to see her dear Marian as often as she 
likes; nor is there any guest at the villa more welcome than this 
faithful friend. . 


The half-written memoir of Jonathan Swift was published ; and 
reviewers, who had no compunction in praising the dead, were quick 
to recognise the touch of a master-hand, the trenchant style of a 
powerful thinker. For the public the book is of no great value; it 
is merely a curiosity of literature ; but it is the only monument of 
his own rugged genius which bears the name of John Saltram. 

Poor little Mrs. Branston has not sacrificed all the joys of life 
to the manes of her faithless lover. She is now the happy wife of 
a dashing naval officer, and gives pleasant parties which bring life 
and light into the great house in Cavendish-square ; parties to which 
Theobald Pallinson comes, and where he shines as a small feeble 
star when greater lights are absent—singing his last little song, or 
reciting his last little poem, for the delight of some small coterie of 
single ladies not in the first bloom of youth ; but parties from which 
Mrs. Pallinson keeps aloof in a stern spirit of condemnation, in- 
forming her chosen familiars that she was never more cruelly de- 
ceived than in that misguided ungrateful young woman, Adela 
Branston. 











THE TRIUMPH OF BABY 


An Amenity of War 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I may as well state in the outset, with a view towards clearing the 
path which you and I (I certainly) will have to travel for half-a- 
dozen pages, and with the intent of establishing a perfectly clear 
understanding between us, that I am a humbug—a carneying, cog- 
ging, canting humbug. ‘ That is no news. For once in his life tlic 
fellow, confound him! is honest,’ my old enemy Hircius (Spungius’ 
friend, who has been ‘at’ me these many years) may say when he 
has read thus far; for ragged-schools have prodigiously multiplied 
since Hircius first began to abuse me, and the rogue may have learnt 
the three R’s by this time. Never mind Hircius, the friend of 
Spungius. I have only to deal with you, a benevolent, courteous, 
and appreciative reader. You live in the Isle of Thanet, or in the 
Vale of Avoca, or at Cape Coast Castle, and I shall never see you, 
I never shall; but we have shaken hands, and exchanged nods 
and winks, and sometimes wreathed smiles, of a spiritual kind, these 
twenty years. I tell you that, so far as this article is concerned, I 
am a humbug, an oily jesuitical hypocrite. Why? You shall be 
told in a very few words. You know what ‘ gushing’ means, in 2 
literary sense? Iam going to gush. I don’t want to make your 
flesh creep ; but I do want to bring the tear of compassion to tremble 
on your eyelids, to make you for a while soft, pensive, and senti- 
mental. This paper is to be devoted to the glorification of the dear, 
sweet, darling little innocent whom not to hold in ardent affection 
is to have a carbonadoed heart and a squinting soul : 
Mas vale trocar 


Nacer por dolores 
Que estar sin amores. 


Better to buy 

An asp with a dove 

Than live without love. 
Thus (to the twanging of a Spanish guitar) sings Don Juan de la 
Encina. But the Spaniard meant passionate love, naughty love, 
Andalusian love—the love that drives young men to flash out in 
frantic excesses, and brings old men to brood over the smoky fires 
of lust, hatching bloat desires. The love one should have for chil- 
dren is brighter than a multitude of rubies, and as pure as the waters 
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of the silver spring in the district of Columbia ; and it is far better 
to ‘buy an asp with a dove,’ to truck pleasure for pain, to wail in 
Holloway Gaol, to shout in a padded room at Hanwell, to listen to 
Tupper a-reading his Proverbial Philosophy, or to, be a special cor- 
respondent of a London newspaper on the Continent of Europe in 
war-time, than to live without the love for children and without 
child-love. With my heart—I bought a new one last week at Mr. 
Cremer’s toyshop ; cost me three half-crowns—full of sympathy and 
tenderness, Iam about to discourse on the Triumph of Baby, and— 
I nate Bastes! 

There, I see the British matron’s brow contract, and her finely-chi- 
selled lip quiver with indignation. I see the mother of the Gracchi 
press her rosy darling closer to her buxom sides (the mother of the 
Gracchi is getting stout), and hear her murmur, ‘The wretch!’ I 
sha’n’t be asked to see anybody’s ‘ last ;’ Isha’n’t be invited to any 
children’s parties to perform my popular trick of the three oranges 
in the hat and the fourpenny-piece in the corner of the pocket- 
handkerchief this year. I shall be excised from the free list of the 
Infant’s Magazine ; and, thanks to Diana of the Ephesians, I shall 
be absolved from the ordeal of standing godfather to Mrs. Bunny’s 
‘next’ (she has nine already), and presenting that proximate young 
Christian with a silver porringer. The young ruffian! I'd sooner 
give him a pound of nux vomica. I stick to my text, and I repeat 
that I hate babies, unreservedly and unfeignedly. 

But, my dear madam, there are saving qualities and ameene as- 
pects in hate, just as there are reasons in roasting of eggs. When 
Johnson said that he loved a good hater, good Dr. Samuel drew a 
knife which might have a double edge—one to slice his foeman’s 
limbs ; the other to cut plum-cake, or help spread that bread and 
butter which has made Goethe’s Charlotte immortal. One of the 
kindest-hearted and most charitable men I ever knew said to me 
gravely once, ‘I hatethe poor; they’re always wanting something.’ 
There it was: he was a lazy desultory kind of fellow, and the cease- 
less importunities of the indigent bored him. He would have given 
away his head, had it been loose; but he objected to the infliction of 
a headache through the ceaseless bawling of Lazarus on the door- 
step yonder. He objected to Lazarus personally, to his rags and 
his sores, and the dogs barking round him, and the unseemly way 
in which he devoured his scraps;- but then his hand was always in 
his pocket to relieve the poor beggar-man’s necessities; and the 
fluttering of the leaves of his cheque-book when he had read a co- 
lumn of charity-appeals in the Times was like the rustling of the 
foliage in Vallombrosa when the summer breeze comes a-kissing 
among the chestnuts. 

My nerves hate babies; my heart doesn’t. Cannot you under- 
stand the difference ? Consider the case of the Italian organ-grindérs. 
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I will wager that Mr. Babbage the mathematician is a thorough- 
going Liberal. I know that he was one thirty years ago, when 
he ventilated his celebrated proposition for utilising all the church 
steeples as means of conveying letters and parcels from one end of 
the United Kingdom to the other. When Victor Emmanuel was 
proclaimed King of Italy, I daresay that Mr. Babbage was glad; 
when Garibaldi entered Naples, I daresay that he was gladder ; 
when General Cadorna and the Italian troops entered Rome, he may 
have been gladdest. Perhaps he is on intimate terms with the 
Marquis d’ Azeglio ; very probably he corresponds with Padre Secchi, 
that most enlightened and most liberal of Jesuit astronomers.* Yet 
Mr. Babbage cannot hear a wandering musician from Leather-lane 
begin to grind the first bars of ‘ Stridi la Vampa’ without rushing 
into the street to call a policeman. For this he has been many a 
time and oft branded by the unthinking with a repute for churlish- 
ness and hard-heartedness ; whereas his nerves, and not his heart, 
should have been held responsible. The hatred of the late John 
Leech for all kinds of street noises attained the proportion at last 
almost of mental disease. I was looking through some back volumes 
of Punch the other day, and noticed that the caricaturist’s feelings 
are in the respect I mention extended to the barking of dogs in the full 
moon, to the strains of volunteer bands, and to the crying of shrimps 
by the Brighton fish-fags. Against Italian organ and hurdy-gurdy 
players, and against the German ‘ green-baize’ bands, as poor Albert 
Smith used to call them—the Teutonic minstrels have disappeared 
of late; perhaps they joined those Prussian military bands who in 
bitter irony struck up ‘ La Marseillaise,’ and yelled ‘ Der Kaiser ist 
da,’ when Napoleon surrendered at Sedan—the seva indignatio 
‘of John Leech was of a nature that approached frenzy. I think 
he would have liked to hang the wretch who rings the muffin-bell 
on winter afternoons, and administer a dose of the cat-o’-nine-tails 
to the man who plays the cymbals when the guard is trooped in the 
courtyard of St. James’s. Yet a kinder man than the author of 
Punch’s Sketches of Life and Character never lived. 

If babies were dumb, I would love them. If mothers would only 
keep them in the proper place—the nursery—until they could toddle 
and talk, and were fit for human society, this confession of aversion 
would have remained unwritten. What would you think of a host 
who insisted on your passing an entire afternoon in the contemplation 
and admiration of a pound of raw sausages, destined, in conjunction 
with a fat turkey from Norfolk, to garnish the festive board at 7.30 

* Padre Secchi has been for years at the head of the Observatory in Rome. 
Very recently, it is said that the Camarilla at the Vatican reproached him with 
holding office under an infidel government, while the infallible Pope languished in 
captivity (of his own making). To which Padre Secchi is said to have replied, ‘My 


business is not with men and their petty squabbles, but with immensity and with the 
stars: they are the only infallible things I know.’ 
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p.M.? Sausages when neatly fried are delicious; but in a state 
of crudity there are few unlovelier objects. A baby is an uncooked 
child. Serve it up to me well done and well seasoned, with a sauce 
of low-necked frocks, blue kid shoes, and flaxen curls, and I will eat 
it up with liking. But hush! I see deathly pallor taking possession 
of the fine features of fond mothers. They clasp their darlings to 
their breasts, and gasp forth ‘ Monster!’ I believe that Dean Swift 
really loved children, and indeed he has written—for all that critics 
may say about Gulliver being a mordant political satire—one of the 
most charming children’s books the world has ever seen. Yet the 
memory of the Dean will never get over that tremendous accusation 
launched against him by Thackeray in the English Humorists : 
‘ He entered the nursery with the step of an ogre.’ What had the 
poor man done? He merely published a ‘ Modest Proposal’ for re- 
lieving the necessities of Ireland by fattening babies and eating them. 
Why shouldn’t we eat our young friend in the bib, if he be tender, 
and nicely browned, and the cook-nurse takes care to baste him well ? 
The basting is everything. Surely it would be better to have him 
for dinner, than to tie him up in a brown-paper parcel and leave him 
under a railway-arch, or consign him to the tender mercies of Mrs. 
Margaret Waters, to be drugged to death with opiates. 

‘ He has no children,’ the fond mothers will gurgle hysterically 
when I suggest that a baby-restaurant might advantageously compete 
with Mr. Tallerman’s Australian Meat Agency in Norton-folgate, and 
when, even more delicately, I hint that there are a great many thou- 
sand babies in Paris, and that when the horses and the rats and the 
hippopotami have been exhausted, a resource remains for the besieged. 
I can’t help fancying that my dislike for babies arises from the fact 
that I was never myself a baby, in the ordinary sense accepted in good 
society. I was never a baby to be clad in rich laces and flounces, and 
a blue satin robe trimmed with swansdown—to be cuddled and petted 
and eulogised as a ‘dear darling pet’ by enthusiastic young ladies—to 
be dandled and cockered and made a show and a lion of. When I 
came into the world, ladies very rarely suckled their children; and as 
soon as the monthly nurse was out of the house, the baby was packed 
off into the country to nurse, and very frequently did not return home 
until it was three or four years old. ‘I think that I was sent to nurse 
at the then charmingly rural village of Kilbwin, and that my nurse, 
enraged at the receipt of intelligence that I was to be taken away 
from her, resorted to the ingenious device of repairing with me to the 
cottage of a friend and neighbour, and putting me into a crib with 
two other babies suffering from smallpox. As luck would have it, I 
failed to catch the disease; but I have always looked on my nurse’s 
stratagem as one of the richest and rarest pieces of revenge to be 
found in the whole repertory of infernal and immortal hatred. I 
wonder if the good woman—dead long since, I have no doubt, in the 
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odour of sanctity and gin—was of kindred to Mrs. Waters of baby- 
farming fame. 

And all this while, miserable impostor that I am, I have been 
exulting over the Triumph of Baby, and shedding salt tears— but 
perhaps they are due to the east wind, or to the strong tobacco I am 
in the habit of smoking over the second column of advertisements in 
the Supplement of the Times. That section, as you are aware, used 
to be called the ‘ Agony Column ;’ but the ‘ Agony’ advertisements 
have of late years migrated to the columns of the cheaper newspapers, 
and you seldom read nowadays in the stately sheet of Printing-house- 
square such mysterious announcements as ‘ No Door Mat to-night ;’ 
or such heartrending ones as ‘ If you will not return to your distracted 
husband, at least send back the key of the chiffonnier where the grog- 
stand is.’ Advertisements to next of kin, bearing upon unclaimed 
dividends, or ‘ something’ to the kinsfolk’s advantage, with offers of 
reward for the recovery of lost property, and descriptions of stolen 
dogs, have long since supplanted ‘ Agony’ in the second column. But 
ever since the outbreak of the war between Germany and France, and 
especially since the commencement of the siege of Paris, a class of ad- 
vertisements, new, strange, and most moving, has appeared in lieu of 
the word-pictures of sky-blue terriers answering to the name of ‘ Tat- 
ters,’ and Russia-leather portmanteaus which will be sold to pay ex- 
penses unless Mr. Thaddeus O’Bilk, who left them at his furnished 
apartments, No. 3 Morleena-grove, Peckham Rye, fetches them 
away within a week. They have even elbowed out the occult notifi- 
cations in which Mr. Pollaky, erst of Paddington-green, instils vague 
ideas into the public mind of his dealings with foreign potentates, 
and his readiness to make ‘ private inquiries’ in the interest of wronged 
husbands and outraged wives. I should like to talk with this won- 
drous Pollaky. What an immense deal he must know about people ! 
Perhaps he is privately aware of something about me. The second- 
column advertisements to which I allude are inserted by the wives, 
families, and friends in England of Frenchmen who are fighting for 
their native land as regular soldiers, Mobiles, or Franc-tireurs, or 
who are cooped up in wretched and beleaguered Paris. Every day I 
read in the Times the cry of the birds who have taken refuge on the 
spreading branches of the green tree to the birds who are imprisoned 
in the iron cage: Otto von Bismarck watching them, like a great 
brindled Pomeranian cat, through the bars. How Graf von Katzstein 
would like to overturn the cage, and tear the poor dungeoned birds 
with his griffes! But the aviary is fastened from within, and the birds 
are safe for a time, although their supply of chickweed and groundsel 
is running wofully short. All that Count Cat can do at present is 
to swear and spit and put up his back at his feathered foes. Will 
they ever hear the loving chirping of their congeners in the green 
tree? Alas! I fear that the supplementary sheet of the Times has 
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not got into Paris these many weeks past. Still, there is the re- 
motest chance of some Frenchman knowing another who knows a 
third, who meets a fourth, who has a friend a prisoner of war, who 
is exchanged, and, returning to Paris, can communicate tidings of 
inexpressible preciousness to the recipients. ‘ Jules, thy children are 
in good health.’ ‘Alphonse, thy wife has again become a mother, 
and she and the infant are doing well.’ ‘ Eugéne, Nini, thy beloved 
one, has married an English milord.’ ‘ Théophile, thou hast been 
indicted at the Central Criminal Court as one of the directors of the 
Credit Enfoncé Company (limited), that most egregious of bubbles.’ 
Eugéne or Théophile might not perhaps receive these two last pieces 
of information with very marked manifestations of gratitude. 

The genuine advertisements in the Times, which for obvious 
reasons can only be dealt with here in terms of the vaguest gene- 
ralisation, are infinitely pathetic. Take Madame la Comtesse Lundini 
F— (all the names I give are purely fictitious), residing at Lan- 
caster-gate, to M. le Comte F—, Avenue du Roi de Rome, Paris, 
or ‘on the ramparts:’ ‘ Thy Hildegarde is progressing wonderfully. 
Five teeth.’ Might not that last dental despatch comfort the poor 
count wonderfully in his cold night-watches ‘on the ramparts,’ or 
over his cheerless meal of salt horse and brown bread ?—he who but 
seven months since was a gandin of the gandins, a member of the 
Jockey Club, and the renowned giver of good dinners at Bignon’s 
and Durand’s. ‘ There is a credit of sixty thousand francs opened 
for you at Jalibert and Couscoussous’, Throgmorton-street,’ J. F. ad- 
vertises to P. T., ‘at Tours or elsewhere.’ Good luck have thou 
with thy credit; ride on, P. T., ifever thou gettest away from Tours, 
and safe to England, P. T.! There is a deal of spending, even in ex- 
pensive London, in two thousand four hundred pounds. ‘ We are all 
well; we have cashed thy cheques; the servants all send their love; 
but write oftener,’ Madame G—, at Bognor, writes to Monsieur in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes. All the women want their husbands, 
brothers, and sweethearts—the distinctions are all as plain as pike- 
staffs in the second column—to ‘ write oftener.’ It is natural that 
they should thirst for more frequent communications, that they should 
be fretful and impatient. Nowhere passes the time more wearily, 
nowhere hang the hours so heavily, as in the strange land and in 
the bitter bark of exile. But how are the men to answer appeals 
which they may never see ? What will be the fate of the letters they 
may send to the beloved ones beyond sea? The ballon monté may 
be captured by the Prussians, the carrier-pigeons may come to grief. 
Those poor pining women in England, with unextinguishable love 
and indomitable hope, are casting bread upon the waters, thinking 
that it may be found after many days; but, alas, the rapids, the 
cataracts of war, are furious in their rage, and may demolish the 
tiny morsels of bread utterly, even as the rapids below Niagara will 
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send a ship into lucifer-matches in half-an-hour’s frenzied whirr- 
ing. 

Cordial salutations to friends, anxious inquiries after health, 
pretty little reproofs for silence, prettier little suspicions that ‘ Aglai 
has been forgotten, cruel one’—these are from the sweethearts— 
sad notices the! uncle is ill, that George’s wound is growing worse, 
or that grandmamma is dead—all these may be read by the hundred 
every day in the second column of the Times. But most gloriously 
conspicuous among them all, there becomes apparent to me the signs 
and tokens of the Triumph of Baby. His birth, his progress, his 
health, his precious teeth, his faits et gestes,—all these are dwelt 
upon in the hope of their gladdening the heart of paterfamilias far 
away. You may almost see Baby clapping his pudgy hands, you 
can almost hear him crowing, in this column. Poor little man! he 
deserves his triumph, for 1870 has been a hard year for him. To 
the credit of the Prussians, I have not yet heard that, among their 
other barbaritiés, they have been in the habit of spitting babies on 
the tops of their bayonets, of cutting them into collops and frying 
them for supper, of flinging them down wells, or massacring their 
nurses or disembowelling their mammas. And yet such things have 
been done in war time, and within the last fifty years; notably by 
the troops of Ibrahim Pasha in the Morea, and of Kara Ali Pasha 
in the island of Scio, during the Greek War of Independence. Hap- 
pily the Teuton barbarians, as their foes call them, are not Turks. 
Nay, the hosts which are invading France comprise, especially among 
the Landwehr battalions, many thousands of family men ; and these, 
I doubt it not, would dearly like to be at home in Vaterland this 
Christmas, disporting themselves among their little children. But 
the war-cry is yet fierce, and the snow lies thick, as at Hohenlinden, 
round Paris : 

‘ Few, few shall part where many meet ; 
_ The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 


And every turf beneath the feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’ 


It is to be hoped that no babies were burnt at Bazeilles. But he 
has been baited and badgered and driven from pillar to post ever 
since last July, and it-is fitting that he should have his triumph now 
in free and secure England. Mrs. Margaret Waters having been 
comfortably hanged, it is to be hoped that we shall have no more 
Herods of Jewry to massacre the Innocents. 


Christmas Eve, 1870. 








THE ’VARSITY BOAT-RACE 





You remember, dear Flo, when the Dark Blue 
Was at last forced to yield to the Light, 
By a commonplace pleasing remark you 
My attention withdrew from the sight. 
You do not? Pause a moment, and think of 
A business transaction we had— 
I am sure you're a fib on the brink of— 
’Pon my life, Flo, you're really too bad! 


I proclaim’d on the spot, my dear cousin, 
And you carefully gave me your size, 
Pairs of kid gloves I’d pay you a dozen 
If old Oxford again won the prize. 
And on your side you promised to pay, dear, 
As your head you coquettishly toss’d, 
Of your bright golden locks just a spray, dear, 
If at length the Light Blue won. You lost. 


You’ve from that day to this never mention’d— 
I allude to the fact with regret, 

Such dissembling’s, I’m sure, ill intention’d— 
Or suggested you'd settle your bet : 

Now we men have a curious fashion 
Of as welshers distinguishing those 

Who without, Flo, the slightest compassion 
Upon trusting good-nature impose. 


That I’ve made an impression I see, dear, 
For your tatting lies loose in your lap ; 
If you pay all the debts you owe me, dear, 
You'll be presently pardon’d, mayhap. 
Give a round sum at once, Flo, and clear all, 
You bewitching, unprincipled elf; 
To your promises mind you adhere all— 
My own Filo, darling, give me yourself! 
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